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Photograph by Howard 
and Joan Coster 


E. Arnot Robertson 
Macmillan novelist of “Thames 
Portrait,” coming out this fall. 
These English gals always man- 
age to look like something Brooks 
Brothers ought to have in their 

window. 

















Tess Slesinger, author of 

“Time: The Present” and “The 

Unpossessed.” Published by Simon 
and Schuster, Inc. 











Helen Anderson, author g 
“Pity for Woman,” just issued by 
Doubleday. 


Catherine Whitcomb, author of 
Random House’s “The -Grouy 
Ups.” 


‘argaret Fishback, who toils 
a department store, used a bit 
her own advertising copy as 
le for her book, “One To A 

Customer.” 


Susan Ertz, author of 
Hearts To Break.” 
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PLOTKEY WINS 


SAYS THE WRITING WORLD 





Outstanding Reasons 


1. PLOTKEY is designed to meet present 
day editorial needs: _HUMANIZED CHAR- 
ACTER, COMPELLING MOTIVATION, 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL FRUSTRA- 
TION, DRAMATIC CONFLICT. No other 
plotbuilder ever created gives you this pattern. 


2. PLOTKEY aids any and every writer, 
regardless of his proficiency, his inexperience, 
or his field. No writing mind can possibly 
equal the flexibility, freshness and _ infinite 
range of the plot assembly of PLOTKEY. 


3. PLOTKEY’S amazing simplicity and 
efficiency make it understandable by all, a re- 
liable guide in securing dramatic fitness—a 
positive inspiration to greater writing achieve- 
ment. 


4. No writer can ever exhaust PLOTKEY. 
Once you are a PLOTKEY owner you can 
start writing and keep writing the rest of you: 
life, and never run out of sound dramatic plots, 
fresh and original combinations, salable story 
situations and ideas. 


5. AND THESE: Ten methods of plot- 
ting .. . You can plot from life . . . Combin- 
ing the elements of “chance” and “choice” 
lends greatest possible value to originality 
and creative ability You can use the 
PLOTKEY outline as your model in your 
writing or final shaping of your finished plot. 


WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE PLOT- 
KEY WITH ANY OTHER WRITING OR 
PLOTTING AID YOU HAVE EVER SEEN, 
IN EVERY PHASE OF ITS BOUNDLESS 
UTILITY. 


_ If you are a professional writer, PLOTKEY can be 
invaluable to you in: SPEEDING UP YOUR WORK, 
GIVING IT FRESHNESS AND VITALITY, INCREAS- 
ING YOUR MONTHLY OUTPUT, REACHING NEW 
MARKETS, MEETING EDITORIAL DEADLINES, IN- 
SPIRING CONTINUAL EFFORT. And all this can 
mean M-A-N-Y D-O-L-L-A-R-S added to your income. 
Think it over! 


If you are a beginner you will find in PLOTKEY the 
safest, surest, most inspiring, most understandable plot- 
ting and writing aid you have ever seen. Its study and 
use can take months or years off of your upward climb 
toward a “‘place in the sun.” PLOTKEY teaches you 
the underlying principles back of fiction creation. No 
Matter your school, your critic or instructor, YOU 
NEED PLOTKEY and the great aids that go with it. 


_ If you are a critic, agent or instructor, you will find 
He PLOTKEY one of the greatest aids in your work you 
have ever _: Instructors are now basing their teach- 
hg upon the principles of fiction creation employed by 
PLOTKEY. 7 ; 


YOU, TOO, 





Positive Evidence 


This report came in about two weeks after this writer 
received PLOTKEY: “Your PLOTKEY is better than you 
claim. have worked out some fifteen plots with it. Now 
I am going to write the stories.’ Raymond MacKendree, 
writer's assistant, Thomasville, Ga. 


“You have pro- 
. that will have 
ou_ have intro- 
ash, fou are 


This word from a professional writer: 
duced something that we can understand . . 
a hundred people trying to duplicate... 
duced character clash instead of incident cl 
to be congratulated.’’ Alan C, Poore, Ohio. 


A New York Writer’s Agent reports: ‘‘Ten plots were 
charted rapidly and without any preconceived story ideas in 
mind. All types of story ideas were included. Each plot 
showed sound construction, contained all the elements so 
mecessary in a dramatic story and was in accord with 
present day commercial requirements. 

“‘A mystery plot charted was a standard. a safe bet with 
any editor. Plotting inversely, the result was a completed 
crime story, first person treatment with criminal lead— 
than which there is nothing more difficult_to sell. It was 
bought by Mr. Kostka, former editor of Detective Fiction 
Weekly, now publisher of a new string of magazines soon 
to reach the stands. 

“As a ‘ten-per-center,’ | am duly grateful for anything 
that helps the beginners to break into print, enables the 
seasoned professionals to get away from the same old yarn 
they have been swinging for the past five years—and in- 
creases the flow of commissions. PLOTKEY seems to be 
t."’ James E. Smith, Author's Representative, Forest Hills, 
New York. 

This well known writer reports “TI sincerely believe 
PLOTKEY is the best thing of its kind I have ever exam- 
ined. As a stimulant to slow-plotting brains, it should 
be a never-failing success."’ Isabel Steward Way, Author 
‘Seed of the Land,’’ contributor to Pictorial Review, Amer- 
ican, Saturday Evening Post, New Yorker and many general 
fiction magazines. ; 

An adventure and western writer reports: ‘‘ I consider 
PLOTKEY in a class by itself in its own particular field. 
To anyone, professional or amateur, who is in the need of 
plotting stimulus (and who isn’t) | sure do recommend this 
very interesting, dependable method for grinding them out. 
Thomas Barclay Thomson, writing for western, sports aud 
adventure fields. 


THIS 


This month is positively your LAST 


1S PLOTKEY'S FIRST EDITION WINDUP 
OPPORTUNITY to ever own CURTIS 
MAGIC PLOTKEY at the INTRO- 


$ 5° 
DUCTORY PRICE of ONLY - - - - 


Further information gladly, if you wish. But if you need 
the aid that PLOTKEY can give you, and need it NOW, 
there is but one answer: ORDER PLOTKEY NOW, 
WHILE YOU CAN STILL GET IT AT THIS AMAZ- 
ING BARGAIN PRICE. PLOTKEY IS GUARAN- 
TEED TO SATISFY, OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
John Hamilton Curtis, Box D, Eagle Rock, Calif. 
C1 I herewith enclose $5.00 in full payment of one 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY set, with full instruc- 
tions for use, combined with BUILDING THE 
STORY and explicit directions in slanting to sell, 
which you are to send me prepaid. 
[] I herewith enclose $1.00 upon the above offer and 
will pay the balance of $4.00 C. O. D 


Name 


pekeh phen State 
I am a professional writer (1); beginning writer 


This offer is positively not good after Aug. 3lst, 1937. 


See ee ee eee ewe meee eeeeseesens 


CAN WIN WITH PLOTKEY 








the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 


4 Monthly 
pril 21, 1921, at the Post Office, 
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The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 


GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“TI am glad to tell you that I sold an 


article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting I am now con- 
vi need that you make good on your claim 
that N. 1. A, is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. 1. A. renders 
a real service by giving Seren, sin- 
cere and expert critici 


Mendenhall, 253 Linden "Street, “Fond 


u Lac, is 


“How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?” 
aeesesecen HERE’S THE ANSWER seceausues: 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

OQ. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
mee copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 
fethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 


develop their writing talent . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you 
to read this author and that author or to study his style. 
We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, op your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 

‘feel’? of it, that professi ional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection ; they have no time to waste 
giving ae ga gg critici sm. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 

SSAC ST SSSTSSSTSSSSS ESTES eRe seeeseeeeeeeee 








Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised i in 
Writer’s Digest, August. 


Name .....++++++: 


Address ..-csccce--c-sccevcccccosseeeersseccccees 


(All correspondence confidential No ethan will -_. ) 7H567 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











_The F orum | 


You Dicest editors sometimes like to read about 
the backgrounds of your subscribers, and how they 
came to be writers. Well, here’s mine. 

I quit school in the seventh grade, to shoot dice 
and play poker under the bridge. Enlisted, Regu- 
lar Army, 1911. Within one year, was best dice 
and card man in the outfit. Served in Hawaii, 
Phillippines and Siberia, making from two to five 
hundred a month, gambling. Quit the service in 
1920, to find out if I were smart enough to 
make an honest living; nearly starved. 

In 1930 began writing editorials in rhyme which 
I sold to newspaper editors and to individuals as 
I hitch-hiked through the country. I’ve never 
learned, even yet, what meter they were written 
in, if any. 

In 1931 was picked out of the gutter by a pro- 
fessional religious writer who thought I might 
learn to write for secular publications. Surprised 
him by becoming interested in his work. My first 
contribution sold, I continued to write for this 
religious publication for 18 months, selling 90% 
of my out-put. It will always be a mystery to me, 
how I could write suitable religious material 
when I had had no training in that line. Regret- 
fully, I have never read a full page in the bible. 
Previous to the sale of my first article, I had not 
been in church for fifteen years. 

While telling Sunday-school teachers how to 
conduct their classes I became interested in child- 
care. Seeing that writers in this field were women, 
I added Mrs. to my name and sold nine articles 
from the 12 submitted. This, too, is a mystery. 
Mother died when I was two and I had no child- 
life. My mature years have been spent among 
men only; men of all nationalities and descrip- 
tions. There has been absolutely nothing in my 
past which should tend to fit me for such work. 


Have done better during the depression than in 
any time previous. Aided by Uncle Sam, have 
spent my time learning to type so that if I find 
another good market I’ll be able to turn out suffi- 
cient quantity to earn a living. 

Could earn a living much easier, gambling— 
washing dishes, even, but I insist on writing be- 
cause it makes me feel smart when I sell one. Lost 
my zest for gambling when I learned that the 
gambler has a Mexican stand-off—one chance to 
lose, another chance not to win. To win money 
with which to cultivate harmful habits, he loses 
time which, if rightfully employed, would make 
him a useful citizen. Nothing smart about that.. 

All my statements in this blurb are true. Please 
use any portion of it which you think might em 
courage others. 

It fascinates me when I wonder why some of us 
want to remain writers, and live the curious lives 
we do in order to write. Among the Dicsst 
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“DEAR MR. BLASSINGAME .. . .” 





“Without any exaggeration, your letter and 
criticism is the most delightful bit of writing 
that I have ever received. My only regret 
is that I had not come in contact with you 
long ago.”—L. L. Swift. 


“I was very glad to receive your analysis of 
my manuscript. You made your points 
very clear. It is the kind of help I want.” 
—J. T. Jackson. 


“Another thing I like about your service, 
you don’t take forever to get a criticism 
returned.’—E. E. Roberts. 


“That criticism you rendered was a gem.” 
—Nelon Briar. 

“Your criticism of ...... was so clear and 
concise that . . . I’m not going to make 
those mistakes again. R ...... (a well 
known professional author) read your criti- 
cism and .. . said he wished he had been 
able to get criticisms like that when he first 
started . . . because it would have speeded 
him up a great deal.”—J. Eldridge. 


“T think it is about time I thanked you for 
the help you have given me so far. It was 
well worth the small sum I paid for it.’”— 
Philip Leeming. 

“Your letter received tonight and I certainly 
feel that you have given me splendid criti- 
cism on the rewriting of ....... Am en- 
closing the article on homesteading.”—Myra 
R. Waterman. 


“When I decided to work towards being a 
professional writer, I investigated the various 
literary agents and critics thoroughly, 
judging them not by their literature, but 
by their record and editorial opinions of 
them. The fact that I selected you should 
make it clear how much I respect your 
ability.’"—Richard W. Sprang. 


“T still marvel at the clarity, pointedness 
and simplicity of your instructions and in- 
formation relative to short short funda- 
mentals. Stop me if I grow giddy but I 
think that, under your guidance, I am 
‘going to town’ with my writing before too 
long a time.”—W. E. Davis. 


“IT want to tell you of my reaction when I 
received your communication. With the 
first reading, I could have seen you shot. 
Then I began to realize that I did not 
want criticism, I wanted flattery. With 
each reading my mistakes became more 
obvious and my admiration for your ability 
increased.””—Erwin M. Jones. 


“Your criticism of my story was excellent. 
Thanks for your generous and lengthy opin- 
ion. Ill have more copy ready for you.”— 
Lee Albertson. 


“Your criticism of my story arrived June 
12th. Thank you for the most thorough, 
painstaking, enlightening pieces of work it 
has ever been my good fortune to receive.” 
—Leslie J. Housel. 


I CAN SELL FOR YOU 


If you will let me show YOU what is wrong with your work, show you how to fix it, I 
can sell your books and articles, as I sell over 500,000 words of copy a month for my pro- 


fessional and beginning clients. 

I have made a great number of sales for 
azines, from Black Book to Woman’s Home C 
who have never sold before have sent me their 


beginning writers to the entire range of mag- 
ompanion following a single criticism! Writers 
story and three dollars, revised their manuscript 


according to my detailed instructions, and received editorial checks. 


THIS IS A WRITERS’ YEAR 


Editors are clamoring for material. The 
they want. JI know what the editors want. 
within a six-block radius of my office. IJ know 
and books every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS WRITER’S MARKET? 


make sales for YOU. Send me a manuscript 


y need new writers who can give them what 
Almost every big editorial office in the city is 
these editors, see them, sell them stories, articles 


Let me 
for criticism. The fee—$3 for scripts to 2000 


words; $5 for 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter—will be refunded if the manu- 


script is salable as it reaches me. 
in dialogue, in characterization. 
rewrite it for a sale. 


If it isn’t salable, I’ll show you just where you fail in plot, 
And if the script has sales possibilities, I’ll tell you how to 


FREE with each criticism or mailed upon request with a three-cent stamp, my popular 


booklet, SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BL 


It will help you to sales! 


ASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated 
and All Fiction Magazines 


Ten East Forty-third Street 


New York City 








Writer’s Digest is your best intro 


duction when writing advertisers. 

































































Writer’s DicEst 





SCHOOL DAYS 


Most of us tired writers need, above all else, 
a good old hickory stick to inspire us to daily 
production. 


Our Fall semester opens August 23. We shall 
offer: frequent group seminars with outstanding 
authors; classes and individual instruction in 
all branches of professional writing; training 
of subconscious controls through a directed 
working regime; inspirational environment and 
contacts. 


Write for tuition rates and other specific in- 
formation to 


LOUIS DeJEAN, Director School of Authorship 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley, California 





Mr a 


) NEW CHARACTERS 
for NEW stories 


REPEOPLE YOUR MIND with hundreds of new 
characters. Get slickest chart you ever saw—159 
mental traits described, 108 occupations, 4 million 
ossible personalities. All for 25c (coin) postpaid. 
Ehaenetes Charts, 187 Baldwin St., St. Paul, Minn. 


A-B-C Shorthand 



















IN TWELVE ROS 14 LESSONS 





This easy shorthand system is written with the familiar 
a-b-c’s, no —— signs or symbols to memorize—no 
tedious months of practice. It is so easy to learn that you 
will find yourself actually writing shorthand after a few 
hours of study. Specially recommended for students, writ- 
ers, lecturers, for jotting down notes and thoughts. 


Send $1.00 for complete course 


Dept. WD 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 


110 West 42nd St. New York City 

















readers must be all sorts and variety of humans 
held together only the common denominator of 
authorship. It’s a screwy profession, but I love it. 
D. W. Hmops, 
Room 300, State Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Sirs: 

I have been asked by a friend, Mr. N. Vernon 
Wood, of Banff, to try to locate for him an agent 
who is in contact with the British market. 

Mr. Vernon-Wood has a number of articles 
and short stories dealing with sports, hunting, 
fishing, and camping, which have appeared in 
publications such as the “Sportsman,” “Hunting 
and Fishing,” etc. He has only disposed of the 
first American rights. 

Would you give me the names of some reliable 
agents, in touch with the above-mentioned mar- 
ket, or put me in touch with one. 

I may say on my own behalf that my subscrip. 
tion to your magazine has been of considerable 
interest and benefit to me. 

Harry B. Gau, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Banff, Alberta. 

One of the best agents selling to English mar- 
kets is Curtis Brown, Ltd., 18 East 48th Street, 
N. Y. C.—Editor. 


Gentlemen: 

Your mention of For Men—And Men Only in 
the last issue of Wrrrer’s Dicest was brought to 
my attention recently. 

First of all, we are not an Esquire imitator. 
We are featuring short, gusty articles and fiction 
for males—and we are not interested in letters 
home from various continents by authors who 
fall loosely into the group of watered intellec- 
tuals. Also, I fail to see how, with Robert 
Benchley, James Thurber, Will Cuppy, John 








“I take this opportunity to thank you 


structive assistance. 
record more than spasmodic.” A. M. S. 


EFFECTIVE HELP COUNTS! 
help. Let’s get to work — that’s 
directed efforts — not luck — bring results! 


1F YOU GET assistance, 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 





Fiction of selling 
writers handled on 
10%, and we help you 
reach new markets. 








Sell and Increase Your Sales! 


for the time and effort you manifestly spent on my 
stories—your careful analysis, notes and well founded criticisms. 
lished occasionally but this is the first time I have ever tried such authoritative and such con- 
I feel I have gone forward and with your help I hope to make my selling 
(Name on request). 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some 
our business — guiding writers as 
Try us. 

Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your stories, novels and books. 
If you want to sell, we can help you! 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


I have had manuscripts pub- 


well as selling. Intelligent, 


and revision for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


Information on request. 








NEW YORK CITY 
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O'Hara, Stanley Walker, A. J. Liebling, and 
Heywood Broun, we merit a rating “several cuts 
down on the social and literary plane.” Prompted 
by idle curiosity, I should like to know the name 
of one of Esquire’s authors who rates within ten 
cuts on the social, literary, or any plane of the 
gentlemen named above. 

For Men Only, as you will notice if you will 
look at the latest issues, is dedicated to the en- 
tertainment of the male—without fashion notes, 
attenuated literary fiction, designs for super- 
streamlined and slightly fantastic automobiles, the 
lurid descriptions of their personal experience by 
allegedly virile authors, and a constant predilec- 
tion for eunuchs. 

We appreciate your prediction that if For Men 
Only “outlives the lush growth of similarly sized 
Digest magazines it will zoom.” We are 
heartily confident that we will not only outlive 
this current lush growth, but zoom right through 
the next. 

Frep J. FetpKamp, Editor. 
For Men and Men Only, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Able Fawcett editor Feldkamp is building a 
good book with a bright editorial personality be- 
hind it. Take a look at your local newsstand this 
month and then send your best effort along.— 
Editor. 


Sir: 

I wonder if you would insert in your book mar- 
ket lists that we are in the market for light novels 
of the lending library type? Manuscripts should 
run from 50,000 to 85,000 words. We want 
speed and some sex interest, but not too much of 
the latter. 

Haypver E. Norwoon, Fiction Editor. 
Rodale Publications, Inc. 
Emaus, Pa. 


Sir: 

I would appreciate a notice in the next issue 
of Writer’s Dicest. Here it is: 

Wanted: Good girl serials of not more than 
six installments and not over 2,000 words per in- 
stallment. No sex or love. But with a boy in the 
Picture. Plenty of mystery, adventure, business, 
or sports. Would like to see stories without 
haunted houses, gold, and such conventional 
stuff. Aim at high school age. Rate % cent a 
word upon publication; more if story warrants.” 

J. Lacey Reynotps, Managing Editor, 
Parade of Youth News Service, 
1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces the 
Annual Nature Poem Contest, established by Mr. 
Robert Sparks Walter, an author and naturalist. 

RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST: 

1. A first prize of $10.00 and a second prize 
of $5.00 will be awarded for the two best nature 
Poems submitted. 


9 a 
¢. The poem must be original and unpub- 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


$1600 


for 32,000 Words! 


That's what a leading syndicate has just offered for 
an article by B. G.—one of our NEW clients. As this 
announcement goes to press, the offer hasn't been 
accepted—one of our jobs being to get more for ma- 
terial than authors can themselves. When our clients 
find we can obtain advances of $500 on books and 
prices of $250 for short stories, they feel content to 
devote themselves to writing and to let us handle 
their marketing problems. 


Our records show that sales for the first six months 
of this year total almost two million words to mag- 
azines and syndicates; in addition, more than a score 
of books have been sold or contracted for. Aided by 
our frank, friendly and effective criticisms, our writers 
are constantly crashing the difficult gates of the 
smooth magazines, and hitting all along the line with 
repeated sales to pulps, specialized markets and 
syndicates. 


Wouldn't it pay YOU to 
let us take over the sell- 
ing of your manuscripts? 
We KNOW we can help 
you as we are helping 
others. Try us with your 
next manuscript. Let us 
tell you what market your 
work is best suited for, 
how your stories can be 
improved. We have no 
courses or collaborations 
to sell; our regular criti- 
cisms which enable au- 
thors to revise successfully without charge make such 
expenditures unnecessary. Editorial rewriting avail- 
able on worthwhile material on a percentage basis; 
details on request. 





SPECIAL OFFER: In order to give as many writers as 
possible the opportunity to send in their material, so 
that we may have it ready for the fall buying season, 
we are reducing our rates by one-third during the 
months of August and September. On all stories, arti- 
cles and books, the new rates are $1.00 for each 3000 
words up to 60,000. Over 60,000 words, $20.00 for any 
length. There are no other charges. Out of our 10% sales 
commission we refund your fees. All manuscripts re- 
ceive the exhaustive criticism and marketing service 
upon which our agency has established its reputation. 


Write for fuller information, or send your manuscript 
today to: 


Jack Leigh 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





































































6 WRITER’s DIGEST 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, bu¥ mot exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

©@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


The Story’s The Thing 


By Agnes Parsons 








Are you writing a NOVEL? Do you realize, 
first of all, you must have a STORY to tell? 
If you expect to cash in on your efforts during 
these days of a booming literary market, you 
cannot afford to guess) YOU MUST KNOW. 


Outlines and charts in this book will 
show both “slick” and “pulp” writers 
how to select, develop and slant ma- 
terial toward a logical market—for 
publication—radio—screen. 


With this instructive, inspirational book on 
your desk you will find unfailing guidance, 
from the results of Miss Parsons’ wide experi- 
ence as author, critic and teacher of adults in 
the Los Angeles City School System 


Order your copy today of 
THE STORY’S THE THING Postpaid $3.50 


Other Progress Books by Miss Parsons 


READER- AUDIENCE INTEREST. —How to study 
“slicks” and ‘“‘pulps.’? Postpaid. $1.00 


STORY BUILDING GUIDES And eves | for 
Final Check; for limited time. $0 


Write for Free Circulars. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


623 Warner Bros. Theatre Bldg. 
411 West Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











lished. It may be unrestricted in form or style, 
but must not exceed seventy-two lines. 

3. Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
name and address of the writer and identified by 
the title of the poem written on the outside of 
the envelope. 


4. Only one poem may be submitted by each 
contestant. No manuscripts will be returned and 
no inquiry answered unless accompanied by return 
postage. Prize-winning poems become the property 
of the Writers’ Club. 

5. The contest is open from May 1, 
November 1, 1937. Awards will 
January 1, 1938. 

6. Manuscripts should be mailed to: Miss 
Terrell Tatum, Chairman, University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1937, to 


be made on 


Sir: 

Microscripts can use a few half-hour mystery, 
detective or ghost stories written into radio script 
form. Other needs include five-part mystery serials 
written for a maximum of 25 minutes. 

If they’re really good, we might be interested 
in a quarter-hour series with plenty of comedy, 
a small cast and light on sound requirements. 
Nothing under 13 episodes here, however. 

A word of caution, however. Manuscripts can- 
not be returned unless accompanied by sufficient 
postage and self-addressed envelope; and it is 
useless to submit material not in correct radio 
script form. 

C. W. Swicer, Editor, 
P. O. Box 147, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Sir: 

With the creation of Gotham Digest, we an- 
nounce a splendid market for writers of a high 
literary standard. This quarterly publication uses 
short articles encompassing any phase of Man- 
hattan activity. Since its readers are well-to-do 
visitors to the Big Town, we prefer material of a 
friendly nature rather than in the Broadway 
style. Our rates are high. Enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

Roy Lowe tt, Managing Editor, 
140 We sst 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Sir: 

The Hobby Horse, a new publication for ama- 
teurs interested in the theatre and motion pic- 
tures, will have its initial appearance this fall. I 
would greatly appreciate it if you would make 
our publication known to your readers as we are 
really in need of material. 

We want articles from 500 to 2,000 words in 
length dealing with the private or professional 
life of the movie stars. The magazine also uses 
material on the production of plays by little 
theatre and amateur groups. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Articles, if possible, should be slanted from the 
hobby angle ; that is, they should show the reader 
how he may exercise his interest in the theatre 
by some activity: appearing in local plays, making 
a scrapbook or collection, indulging in sports or 
activities favored by the stars. 

The magazine pays one-half to two cents per 
word on acceptance and reports on all manuscripts 
within ten days. Also uses pictures at one and 
two dollars each. 

Thanking you for any courtesy you may be able 
to extend us, 

Barry Mutuican, Editor, 
255 West 92nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

The Ice Cream Trade Journal was recently ac- 
quired by The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
and under the new management we are embark- 
ing upon an editorial program of much widened 
scope. 

We are interested in hearing from experienced 
trade free lance writers; particularly those cover- 
ing Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 

Our greatest need at the present time is articles 
of not more than 1500 words, on the merchandis- 
ing activities of wholesale and retail ice cream 
companies. We judge the value of a story on the 
basis of the originality with which a designated 
member of the ice cream industry attempts to 
solve a common industrial sales problem. For such 
stories we will pay at the rate of one cent a word 
aid photographs, which are necessary to every 
story, are rated at from $1.00 to $5.00 each. 

Harry W. Huey, Editor, 
305 East 45th Street, 
New York City. 


To the writer of the best radio script actually 
produced and broadcast over an American sta- 
tion for the six months period of either the Win- 
ter or Summer season, The Radio Script Founda- 
tion, 535 5th Ave., New York City will award 
a first prize of $100 in cash. To the second and 
third best, a prize of $50 each in cash; and to 
the fourth, a prize of $25 in cash. With each 
award, the Foundation will give the winner an 
engraved citation, as a permanent record of the 
Writer’s achievement. 

To encourage better producing of scripts, the 
Foundation will also reward the production direc- 
tor of the winning play in an honorary manner 
not yet decided upon. A commemorative plaque 
Celebrating the event of the original broadcast of 
the prize winning script will be given to the sta- 
tion broadcasting. 

Nominations for the Winter season, which be- 
gins September Ist, and continues for six months, 
will be invited from broadcasting stations through- 
out the country as soon after a play is broad- 
cast. Nominations close September 28th, 1938. 








Sell That Story NOW! 


i N J RITERS! Get your stories on the 
market this month. Steal a march 
on the vacationing “big names.” 

Editors are planning their fall 
issues; a story sold during the summer when 
competition is less keen will serve as an enter- 
ing wedge that will eventually burst the mar- 
kets wide open for you. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your _ talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All. stories_submitted_ to 
LITERARY 





the ACME LITEI . 
AGENCY are criticized by now I am helping 
the exclusive, copyrighted is 

CHEK-Chart method, Each | Others showing 
of the 15 vital story ele- beginning writers 


ments is examined separ- 
ately and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked. 

A _ detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and_ improvements. 

Clear, Competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 


how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead toliterary 
fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 
your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I'll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and completely what you must do to 
make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. All work 
is read personally 
by the Managing 
Editor, and reports 
are made promptly. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager ‘‘Let me thank you for the 

wonderful criticism. You can 
markets for good tell one more in a few para- 
stories. Send me yk or enceral text cooker 
your work todav! 
A copy of myvalu- 














Wonderful! Unique! 


“Your Manuscript Chek- 
Chart, though unique, is won- 
derful! I pills more in a 
few words than paragraph 


after paragraph could explain. 
G. S 


A. G. S. 
Westmoreland, Kansas 





Thomasville, Georgia 





“Your criticism seemed 
based on r knowledge. I 


able booklet, “How 
to Sell What You especially like your Chek-Chart 
ro ” . method. Its information, alone, 
W rite will be I feel certain, could change the 
il d pon re fate of many a rejected story." 

maue u re- 
quest. It’s Free. 
Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA- 


Seattie, Washington 
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8 WRITER’s DicEest 


ARNOLD GINGRICH, 
EDITOR OF ESQUIRE, 
ADVISES WRITERS: 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a copy 
of this book .. .” 


He's referring to the new completely revised 
and enlarged 7th Edition of Jack Woodford's 
TRIAL AND ERROR, to which he has con- 
tributed an introduction filled with amazing 
admissions about his own writing and writing 
in general. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this introduction free of charge. 

TRIAL AND ERROR has gone through 6 large edi- 
tions. The 7th Edition, issued AT YOUR REQUEST, is 
unique in publishing history. Thousands of previous 
purchasers have themselves indicated their desire to 
buy two versions of the same work. Jack Woodford 
has complied with their requests and the final and 
definitive edition appears just 41/2 years after initial 
publication. The original edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR is directly responsible for the making of hun- 
dreds of professional writers. 

The new 7th Editicn is not merely the old book with 
something added; our printer, who has put out thou- 
sands of books for the largest publishers in the 
country, tells us that in all his experience he has never 
seen a revision so complete. The new book is far 
longer than the old one. It contains all the formulas 
that helped Mr. Woodford sell over 2,000 stories to 
leading magazines, and which enabled him to have 
35 books on the lists of 5 book publishers. 

The 7th Edition contains an outstanding chapter on 
moving picture writing, which, in manuscript form, had 
all Hollywood talking—and a foreword to that chapter 
by Robert Lord, Hollywood's foremost producer, who 
tells about your chances of becoming a moving picture 
writer. There is a chapter on authors’ economics, which 
is invaluable, especially to beginners. There is a new 
large section on radio writing and play writing. (Jack 
Woodford's play EARTHQUAKE will shortly be pro- 
duced.) And there is an epilogue which tells you ex- 
actly what you must do in order to make the most 
money out of writing in this age in which we live. 

Orders for the new 7th Edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR will be filled as they are received, after the 
orders now on hand from bookstores and distributors 
are taken care of. There is no increase in price, 
which remains at $3. We are so certain of what it 
can do for you, that we shall allow you to examine 
it for 5 days at our risk. Use coupon below. 

Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book within 








5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up to my 
expectations. 

Name.... 

Address 

Mea . State 


CO Enclosed find check CE Send C. O. D. 


Sir: 

It would be appreciated if you would Publish 
in your magazine a notice that “Brief Tales,” 2 
literary supplement to the South Haven New Era 
is in the market for original first-run short short 
stories of approximately 1,000 words, for which 
we will pay from $5 to $25, depending upon the 
merits of the story, for all serial rights, 

Payment will be made upon acceptance. We 
are interested in short shorts of all types, 
of authors mean nothing to us 
that counts! 


YI Names 

it’s the story 
RayMonpD W. Derr, Editor, 
Box 6, South Haven, Kansas, 

A new detective magazine, Special Detec- 
tive, will appear on the news stands August 
first under the banner of the Haig-Kostka 
Publications, Inc., of Stamford, Conn. 

Special Detective is the first regular 
monthly publication of the new company, 
organized by Robert E. Haig and William 
Kostka. 

The new magazine is unusual in the de- 
tective field in that it combines both fact and 
fiction stories. The September issue con- 
tains a complete mystery novel by John Hop- 
per, a novelette by Donald Barr Chidsey, 
several short stories, a California gang story 
by Edward S. Sullivan, an Ohio mystery 
case by Jack Heil, a roundup of notorious 
Bluebeard cases of recent years, and a Min- 
nesota case about a chain of eleven baffling 
murders, in addition to features and depart- 
ments. 

In explaining his editorial requirement 
Kostka stated that the first issue was a fairl 
good sample of the types of material he 
wants. In the fiction field he is seeking good 
mystery stories, not entirely devoid of action, 
in which the detective solves the case. He 
prefers up-to-date backgrounds—trucking. 
busses, airplanes, radio, sports, etc. 

He wishes to avoid the old plot of the cop 
revenging his buddy’s death, the private de 
tective battling a gang of racketeers single- 
handed, and the fantastic or terror type of 
detective story. Short stories should be 6,000 
words or less, novelettes 12,000, and novel 
35,000, though longer manuscripts will be 
considered. 

For fact stories samples of clever detec- 
tive work and baffling crimes are preferred 
and cases need not. be confined to murders 


only. Unusual detective features, such 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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roundup histories of notorious gangs, are 
aso wanted. Writers will find it best to 
query before submitting finished manu- 
«ripts. Photographs are needed for all fact 
tories. Payment for all material is made 
within two weeks after acceptance at one 
cent a word up. 





Your Money and Mine 


The world’s biggest theatrical impressario—-the 
United States Government—has launched a 
search for an unknown genius, holding ready for 
him a prize of $250, a cast to stage his play in a 
large theater and $50 royalty a week as long 
as the play runs. 

Perhaps the unknown works by day behind a 
plow, or a machine, or a desk, and burns the 
midnight oil in some obscure attic to spin out 
on paper the pattern of the past, or the machine- 
studded web of the present. 

His creation will be transfused into light and 
sound and action for the watching world by the 
Federal Theater Projects of the Works Progress 


Administration, considered by the world critics 
the most significant theatrical development in 
centuries. 


Ford Madox Ford, leading British critic, de- 
clared: “Accidentally, the WPA has dug up an 
extraordinary amount of talent... Art in 
America is being given its chance and there has 
been nothing like it since the Reformation .. .” 

A deliberate search for new playwrights is the 
latest development of the which were 
set up primarily to create work for 40,000 job- 
less theater artists and at the same time to bring 
the living theater before the people of this na- 
tion. Cooperating in the search, the Dramatist 
League offers the $250 prize. 


projects 


Up to the beginning of May WPA plays had 
reached an audience of over twenty-two million 
persons in the nation, or an average of 1,300,000 
every month. They scored many outstanding 
successes. “Jt Can’t Happen Here, the Sinclair 
Lewis play which aroused controversy in Holly- 
wood and on Broadway, opened simultaneously 
on 21 stages in 18 cities and played to 275,000 
Persons in four months. The Negro “Macbeth,” 
which ran for 144 performances, seen by 
120,000. The “Dr. Faustus” revival brought uni- 
versal praise and packed houses, while the “Liv- 
ing Newspaper’ created an original and exciting 
Stage technique. And the training offered on 
these projects earned private jobs for many per- 
sons, 

There are, besides the portable theaters which 
play in parks and schools, and the marionette 
companies, which were seen by five million chil- 
dren in a year, some 140 resident acting troupes 
throughout the the New 
York companies. 


was 


nation in addition to 
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LEGEND AMONG 
WRITERS... 


That's the term most generally used about 
Jack Woodford, who has helped more writers 
to success than any other professional author 
in the country. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who 
have learned Woodford's methods appear on 
current publishers’ lists, and on the stands 
every month. 

Author of over 2,000 stories and articles 
in leading magazines, and 34 books, the best 
known of which is his famous TRIAL AND 
ERROR, Jack Woodford was asked some 
years ago by hundreds of TRIAL AND 
ERROR readers to develop the ideas in the 
book at greater length, so that they might 
be used in practice. The result was SUPER- 
VISED STORY WRITING, a series of assign- 
ments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students 
appear in print. THE NEW, ENLARGED 
AND COMPLETELY REVISED SEVENTH 
EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO 
YOU FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


On the basis of TRIAL AND ERROR and 
his other books and stories, Mr. Woodford 
was recently called to Hollywood where he 
will shortly a in the four figure a week class. 
S. S. W., based upon TRIAL AND ERROR, 
teaches you how to put into practice those 
tricks that helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in 
America today. (See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 
To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. That's 

why we send you up to the minute market calls. 
Send for complete information. TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 





Coupon below brings you detaiis of both offers. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 

| East 44th Street 

New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (J 


TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name. 
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Literary Broker Incorporated 192( 
BOX 33, STATION E, CINCINNATI, OHIO General Book Publishers 


Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Federal Theatre may also select other 
worthwhile scripts for tryouts, paying the authors 
the usual royalty of $50 a week. The plays will 
all be produced under the provisions of the Dra- 
matists’ Guild 26-A form of contract. 

To “dig out” new talent, WPA has set up reg- 
ulations which eliminate successful playwrights 
from the contest. Authors whose plays have run 
over three weeks on Broadway, or had over 28 
performances on the road, may not enter. 

Though the federal agency hopes to find plays 
which mirror the modern American scene, it has 
placed no restrictions on subject matter. 

The contest closes on September 30, 1957. All 
scripts should be submitted to the Play Policy 
Board, WPA Federal Theatre Project, Chanin 
Building, 122 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
and should be marked ‘Federal Theatre Con- 
tet for Dramatists’ Guild Prize.’ Return pos- 
tage need not be included. The author’s name 
should be omitted on all but the title page of 
the script. 


Contest Results 


“The Leaves From a Writer’s Notebook” 
contest was the most interesting we ever con- 
ducted. The stuff our subscribers pack into 
their notebooks makes the finds of Ali Baba 
seem like iron pyrites or rock crystals when 
compared to the genuine article. 

We are holding about 500 of the better 
entries for about 10 days more with the 
thought of including some of their items in 
our new forthcoming book “The Writer’s 
Notebook.” This will be a bubbling potpourri 
of information, ideas, and heaping handfuls 
of sparkling gems we found hidden in the 
pages of the notebooks of our readers. (None 
reprinted without permission.) There wasn’t 
a stinko entry in the lot. Most of them were 
bright, clever, and exhilarating to read. 


All prize winning checks have been mailed, 
and we are grateful for so fine a response. 
The winners are : $100.00, first prize, Jeanne 
DeVaughn, 6508 Marconi Street, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. ; $25.00, second prize, Mar- 
jorie Holmes Mighell, Colonial Apartments, 
Zanesville, Ohio; third prize, $15.00, Jane 
M. Winslade, 630 Park Avenue, Apt. 24, 
Omaha, Neb.; fourth prize, $10.00, Arthur 
J. Peel, 12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fifth to fifteenth prizes: J. M. Ballantyne, 
Eileen Clearman, Viola Vanderbilt, Jesse Lynn 
Luthy, Donald Gilbert, Jane Cleary, John C. Beck, 


William H. Allen, Mrs. Earl Osborn, Ellora F. 
Miller, Vera Golden Spitz. 
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Just because you’ve 
got your nose to 


THE GRINDSTONE 


don’t let your MS look as if you'd used a 
grindstone on it, too. 

Want to know how to avoid that gouged 
appearance of typed corrections so prejudicial 
to any work submitted for publication? Ask 
the veteran midnight-oil-burners. They'll tell 
you that Corrasable Bond Typewriter Paper 


. made only by Eaton . is the answer 


to every author's prayer. 


surface permits a 


The 


word, sentence, or paragraph to be taken out 


patented Corrasable 
swiftly and easily with a simple pencil eraser 
retyped phrases won't look smeared or 


smudg¢ d. 


Call on your stationer for a quick demon 


stration of Corrasable . or send in the at- 


tached You'll 
to your typing troubles! 


coupon. write a happy ending 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


Dept. 14 S 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 
usually purchase stationery ........eeeeeeeeeeeres 
Here is his address.......sccvcceccccccvecccereses 
And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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® They regularly call on him for cover feature copy by the 
many leading professionals he has developed in ever 
fiction field. 


e They depend on him to fill many of their regular many. 
script needs. And for special “rush spot” stories, 





























® They find Lenniger one of the quickest, most dependabk 
sources of copy to fit a new magazine or new policy. 


OND Cel 
7. 


a, Ss @ They know that Lenniger-sponsored manuscripts, whether 
(NAGta Re. by beginner or “big name,” are usable. 
JULY 1937 es . @ WRITERS know Lenniger presents their salable work to editors 
MAGAZINE APPEARANCES who really need such stories. 
ABOVE: , <i 
& SMOOTHPAPERS . ® That he covers all the markets for their stories. 
BELOW: <3 ' 
® He constantly strives to increase their sales and push then 
into better markets. 


® He has the ability to show beginners how to write pro 
fessional stories. 


® He shows you what is wrong with unsalable stories from 
his broad current experience of what editors buy. 


® And his clients receive timely, often exclusive tips on 
special editorial needs in line with their abilities 


EARN LENNIGER HELP—FREE! 


$2400.00 IN FREE PRIZE PERIODS OF REAL PROFESSIONAL HELP 


During July, August and September I will Each Month select the eight new writen 
whose manuscripts indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train them in writing to sell— 
entirely without charge, except my regular agency commission on sales. 


THE EIGHT PRIZES EACH MONTH 


Ist Prize: My help with your writing problems for one year (Value)........ $400.00 
2nd Prize: My help as above for six months (Value)...........2+-seeeeeee 200.00 
3rd Prize: My help as above for three months (Value $100.00)...........-. 100.00 
4th Prize: My help as above on 40,000 words of manuscripts (Value)....... 40.00 
5th and 6th Prizes: My help as above on 20,000 words 

Ue eres, CACH. WOE EO) io. 5 5:9.0 09:0 6:6 5.0.00 eeidlois oo isa s cae gesneneys 40,00 
7th and 8th Prizes: My help as above on 10,000 words 
(2 prizes, cach worth $10) 2.2.25 ccc eve ccs ecceecsccsrerseoeses 20.00 





Total Values of Prizes for cach month $800.00 





ALL you need to do to enter the Beginners Fiction Contest is to submit 4 
manuscript for my agency service at my regular rates specified below: re 
al Newell—A Beginner Award- My help and_ advice with your individual writing and — pee SS 
| First Prize in my September, $3.00 on manuscripts up to 2000 words and $1.00 for each an Fe peor: 
36. Contest. A regularly sell- words ooks:  25-40,000 words, $15 00; _ 41-60,000 words, $20. 05. 7 Prim 

’ professional today contrib- $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. For this you receive the practical, — 
ing to the ‘“‘slick’’ Photoplay, help outlined above. Fees waived when I’ve sold $1000 worth of your stories. 
id to Love Story, Love Fiction, American sales, I charge 10% commission; on foreign sales, 1 
1 Story, Love Book, Popular Send your manuscripts or write for my market letter 
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New York and Philadelphia 
Market Letters 


The markets continue to be strong. Get your 
copy into the mails now! 


* 


By Harriett A. BRADFIELD AND STAFF 


OT weather has barely slowed up the fiuencing people through the power of per- 
influx of new magazines somewhat. sonality. It combines articles by big-name 
Nothing, apparently, is going to stop people in the charm and personality fields, 
the publishers this year. with anonymous stories in first person of 
The handy little pocket-size tomes show how Minnie Mouse became a raving beauty 
a lot of life and vitality, although is is too and won the big account for the advertising 
early to say whether the returns will stamp it agency, or sold the dream house for her boss. 
asa passing fad. These magazines are hard But they all end with the charming heroine 
to recognize on the stands, unless they get deciding that wedding bells have more allure 
the spread that Coronet and Cavalcade rate. than a fat pay envelope. There is none of 
And they don’t allow much leeway in illu- the “Live alone and like it” theme here. 
stration or the dressy details that make the Matrimony is the reward for true charm 
big books so alluring. Articles and stories intended for this mar- 
On the other hand, the miniature maga- ket should be of definite interest to women 
zines are beginning to emphasize individual only. About five stories appear each month, 
types of contents, and get completely away all in first person and showing the progress 
from the “digest” idea which has been such toward successful romance. These run 
a money maker. about 1,800 to 4,000 words each. The ar- 
*Real Charm Magazine is a newcomer of ticles have a top limit of 2,500 words but 
the pocket size which should win a lot of sometimes are shorter. The editor likes to 
readers because of its individual sort of con- hear about interesting ideas, if the writer 
tents. It follows up the popular success of doesn’t know how to get them into shape 
recent best scllers about making friends, himself. The regular rate is from one to 
getting married in three easy lessons, or in- one and a half cents a word, paid on ac- 
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Sydney Spier, at 48 Lexington Aver 
Josephine Dunn 
of the fiction 

World Astyr Vf r f: C 
Frank Y. Hall d t 
fice. The astrology magazines offer a ve 
limited market. article id fict I 
ing to conform to the specialized subj 
matter featured throughout 


®Hugo Gernsback is editing a new 7 


Ize magazine, Gadgets, with Robert Ejich- 
here as managing editor. This little publi- 


cation runs short, illustration 


all the novelties and devices which make 
life easier, safer, or—for certain human be- 
ings—-more dangerou Take, for instar 
the devices looking like a roll of bi which 
squirts water over the foolhardly pickpocket! 
The general reader find both r 
ment and sane suggestions in the subject 


covered, This house, located at 99 Efudson 
Street, pay on publication at rather le 
rates. 

® Private 


Detective Stories is the latest ad- 
dition to Tre jan ) 


Publishing Corn., 123 East 
46th Street, and is edited by Frank Armer. 
Rates begin at a minimum of three-quarters 
of a cent, but 


acceptance, I 


are paid quite promptly on 
There is a pay 
day every week on Wednesdays. The novel 
which 20.000 or 


“ ord ‘ is 


understand. 


in each issue, tround 
25,000 


jut the market 1 


run 


mostly written on order. 


open for the shorter stuff : 


Novelettes around 10,000 words, and shorts 
up to 6.000 word 
Police officials may be minor characters 


tories for Private Detective, but the 
some unofficial character 


in the 


hero i a private 


investigator, a newspaper reporter. Empha- 


sis must be on action in working out the 
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this new lin t September probably. 

1 1 " 5 
TI bring ther change the staff 
there. Jack Byrne is now managing editer 
managing editcr. 


oa 
nim 


as editor 


Chandler H. Whipple succeeds 


littl } 
little or no change 








Z a market paying 

od rates or cceptance Regardinz the 
mag Mr. Byrne says he wants 

ist good stor well written, with no spe- 
al tric or formulas. The same lengths 


agazines in 


1 
Our otner m 


these fields. All stories complete. We em- 

phasize the usual requirement of good writ- 

ing.” Rates will be good and 
More details later 


Addre 


on accept- 
the time is 
280 Broadway. 
another Munsey maga- 
by Freeman H. Hubbard, has 
shifted titles to the one of 
Railroad Mazazine. 
®Mr. Langreich 


wants to 


for Munsey’s: 
tailroad Stories 
zine edited 
more general 
, editor of Young America 
the impression that bis 
offering a cent and a half per 
On the contrary, this 
terials has to be some- 
thing unusual to merit this amount. Rates 
for short fiction 1,000 words—still 
flat $7.50 per story. Longer 
fiction of 10,000 words brings the author $75 
and up. And here’s a further note from the 
editor which you writers of juvenile material 


correct 
magazine j 

for all fiction. 
aa 


ite 1s tops, and ma 


word 


900 to 


remain at a 


may need to heed: 

“Still open wide for short shorts, and shall 
he at all times. I do hope that contribu- 
will lay off the kiddie stuff, though. 

no factual matter. Funny, but de- 
pite the clear notice, I’m still getting batches 


tors 
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of wishy-washy goody-goody blah and 
stories other than straight fiction.” Address 
Young America at 32 East 57th Street. 

°o 


F you are batting out short shorts, and 

haven’t seen the Liberty announcement 
of $2,000 in bonuses, here is something of 
special interest for you. To the authors of 
the best short short stories published in its 
nages in the next seven months, Liberty will 
pay $1,000 for the best one, $500 for the 
next best, and $100 each for five more. These 
awards are in addition to the regular pur- 
chase prices. These cover the period from 
June 1 to December 31, 1937, Any story 


| of the short short length published in any 


issue between these dates automatically be- 
comes eligible for the prizes. It is not a 
contest, you see. But it certainly ought to 
stimulate ambition! The editors will select 
the prize winners “on the basis of the in- 
terest, originality, and unexpectedness of 
denouement of their stories.” As Liberty’s 
usual rates are excellent, the combination of 
pay and prize is something worth your time 
and best effort. Address manuscripts to 
Short Short Editor, Liberty, 122 East 42nd 
Street. 


The You Publishing Company, 724 Fifth 
Avenue, is working on plans for a magazine 
to be devoted to the pursuit of feminine 
beauty. Mrs. Eleanor Choate Hill is the 
editor. 

*Cinema Arts, the new slick paper maga- 
zine of the motion pictures, finally appeared. 
Paul F. Husserl is editor. Most of the con- 
tents is done to order, and not the usual 
run-of-the-mill fan stuff, The intention is to 
make a definite appeal to the mature movie 
audience and the smart reader—as Stage 
does with the legitimate theater. The ad- 
dress is 250 Park Avenue. 


T this same address, 250 Park Avenue 

are the offices of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. Their four slick paper maga- 
zines together have a total net paid circula- 
tion of almost ten million copies! What 
an audience to have your name _ reach! 
Woman’s Home Companion alone sold well 
over three million copies a month this spring. 
This is a wonderful market—if you can 
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make it. Big names may seem to place most 
often, but these editors are all on the alert 
for the talented newcomer, too—for the per- 
son with a fresh and vigorous style—and 
with a fresh and alert idea to put across. 
Home interests and women’s problems must 
be the core of your story or article. For this 
market, you don’t need to be sweet and sen- 
timental. The magazine has a very adult 
slant, and prefers the stimulating rather 
than the soothing type of material. Short 
stories usually run up to 6,000 words, ar- 
ticles somewhat less, and serials around 70,- 
000 words. Payment is on acceptance, at 
top rates. The editor is Gertrude B. Lane. 

©The editors of Story, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
are interested in seeing what effect the W. 
P. A. Writers’ Project is having on literature. 
To this end they are offering a prize of $500 
cash, plus book royalties, for the best prose 
writing done by an author who has been en- 
gaged at any time on the aforesaid project. 
This contest closes on September first, so 
you haven’t much more time. 

*Ralph Perry wants the title of his new 
Western pulp held up, as the magazine is 
not expected to appear until about a week 
after this issue of the Digest goes on sale. 
Look for a magazine under the Popular Pub- 
lication imprint, featuring good old-fashion- 
ed gun-action of the West. This magazine 
deals with the prosperous days of the West- 
ern Range, 1868 to 1892. Get the spirit and 
character reactions of the real cowboy of the 
period. The editor suggests that if you don’t 
know the old West, go back to the records 
and get it from the available sources, of 
which any library offers a lot. This is the 
weakness of most new writers; they follow 
the ordinary action routine stuff, without 
digging up true glamor and detail to color 
their writing. Address Mr. Perry at Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street. 

*Pocket Detective, one of the small size 
Street & Smith monthlies, has had a change 
of editors. Formerly edited by Robert Ar- 
thur, this is now being put through the works 
by Mr. Hazlett Kessler. There is not much 
change in policy to report. Lengths run 
anywhere from 1,000 to 25,000 words. But 
there are no serials in this magazine. Any 
good crime story of a type to appeal to adult 
readers is welcome. The contents is varied. 
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But do not submit anything along the weird 
or horror lines to this market. 
essential to every plot. But there does not 
necessarily have to be a detective to solve 
the crime; some other type of character 
may do this. 


A crime is 


Pocket Western has also been transferred 
to the editorship of Mr. Kessler. (This was 
started a few months ago with Mr. Black- 
well as editor and Dorothy Hubbard as 
associate). The same policy will be followed. 
Shorts of all lengths are wanted, and novel- 
ettes up to 25,000 or 30,000 words, but no 
serials. This is a bi-monthly at present. 

The third magazine under Mr. Kessler is 
Complete Stories, which he has been editing 
for more than a year. The requirements 
remain about the same. The market will be 
slow until about October, as the magazine 
is a bi-monthly right now. But the editor 
is glad to see stuff of interest to men—ad- 
venture stories, Westerns, crime tales in the 
same lengths. No serials. 

These three pulps pay at the usual Street 
& Smith rate of one cent minimum, on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 
UPER WESTERN has a stronger mascu- 


line swing to it and more truly suggests 


the type of the contents. Hence this title 
has replaced the former Golden West on 
the cover of one of the Magazine Publish- 


ers’ pulps, 67 West 
mostly frontier stuff, 


14th Street. This uses 
but some regular range 
and cowboy stories. The rate is a half cent 
per word, straight. But payment is on ac- 
ceptance in most cases, or very shortly there- 
after. On the complete novels, 40.000 words 
in length, the editor prefers to discuss the 
idea or outline with the author first. But 
on the shorter stuff, go ahead and shoot in 
the manuscript. Shorts of 5,000 words with 
or without woman interest; novelettes of 
about 10,000 words should have some woman 
interest. 

*Harry Widmer. managing editor, needs 
the following material for other } 
Publishers pulps : 

For Ace Sports and 
basketball, football, 
wresting plots. 
in novelettes. 


= : 
iagazine 


Champion Sports: 
hockey, and 


Emphasize the major sports 


boxing, 


You can use minor sports in 


WriTER’s DIGEst 





the 5,000 word shorts. Woman interest j 
required in the longer stories of 10,000 and 
12,000 words. 

For Secret Agent X he wants the G-Man, 
fast action story in 5,000 word lengths, Fea. 
ture cither a G-Man as hero, or a T-Man, 
(U. S. Treasury has its own investigation 
bureau). Coast guards, Border patrol. 
water patrol, postal inspectors—they all 
make good heroes and lend variety t situ. 
ations available for plots. 

For Ten Detective Aces there are openings 
for any and every kind of crime story. The 
hero may be a police or private detective, a 
D.A.’s_ man, a reporter, occasionally a G- 
Man, etc. Lengths may be 5,000, 10,099 or 
12,000 words. 

Payment on the magazines listed just 
above is on acceptance or very soon after- 
wards, at one cent a word and up. Address: 
67 West 44th Street. 

At the same address, the three love maga- 
zines edited by Rose Wyn offer a big mar- 
ket for material, especially for novelettes of 
8,000 to 12,000 words. Readings and de- 
cisions are unusually fast here, and accept- 
ances are followed up by checks almost im- 
mediately. The struggling writer will get 
a lot of cooperation, too. Even on the hot- 
test day of the year, you'll find Mrs. Wyn 
full of enthusiasm and encouragement. Love 
Fiction Monthly features the glamorous, ro- 
mantic love story. Ten Story Love Maga- 
zine has a broader policy, using an occa- 
sional story of young married people. Secrets 
is the confessional magazine of first-person 
stories. 


REEZY STORIES, 55 West Third 
Street, continues to buy the same type 
of material it has used for years—short, gay- 
They must be refined 
d never cheap ot 


spirited sex stories. 
in tone, well written, and 
tawdry. In spite of the sexy themes, there 
must be plenty of glamor and_ romantic 
thrill. Stories average around 3,000 to 5,000 
words: some run shorter, and there are a 
few novelettes. 8.000 to 10,000 words. Phil 
Painter is officially editor, but you talk or 
write to Mrs. Fedriss, Rates 
promised are one cent on acceptance. 

- ©The editorial staff of the Ranger maga- 
zines, Masked Rider and Black Book Detec- 


as always. 
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tive Magazine, have been thrown out of 
gear by a mass attack of illness. So if your 
reports are slow, they hope you will be pa- 
tient. As soon as possible, they hope to be 
giving their usual prompt decisions. These 
are located at 220 West 42nd Street. 

*Art Lawson, editor of a group of the 
Dell pulps, reports that the special $50 
bonus for the best story in the September 
issue of All Western (on sale July 27th) 
goes to Edgar L. Cooper for “Hell’s Own 
Hombres,” a story of “live human beings 
and authentic Western locale.” The special 
bonus will be repeated for the following 
two issues. 

He is also giving a special $50 bonus for 
one story in each of three issues of Western 
Romances. Ray Nafziger wins the first for 
his “Queen of Disaster Sands.” Excellent 
characterization of the heroine plus real in- 
cidental characters is the basis of the award. 
They are “not just taken off the shelf,” ex- 
plained Mr. Lawson. You might get some 
pointers from these stories on what this edi- 
tor likes for his magazines. 

Federal Agent needs mostly shorts at pres- 
ent, but there is room for an occasional 
novelette. And a good novelette from a 
new man makes the day a success, if you 
believe what the editor says. 

One further pointer from Mr. Lawson: 
He does not buy material for the Funnies or 
for Popular Comics, as he has said here and 
elsewhere repeatedly. So it is useless to send 
him that sort of material. 

Manuscripts for All Western, Western 
Romances, and Federal Agent should be ad- 
dressed to 149 Madison Avenue. 

Screen Romances, a Dell fan magazine, 
is edited by the son of the publisher, Albert 
Delacorte. Material is written to order, 
mostly, or prepared by the staff. 

Ultem Publications has moved from 381 
Fourth Avenue to 404 Fourth Avenue. We 
trust the elevator service is better in the new 
building. Ultem is the corporation back of 
Silk Stocking Stories, High Heel Magazine, 
Movie Humor, and the two new ones: Per- 
sonal Adventure Stories and Modern Movies. 

They Say, published by Herbert Hunger- 
ford, has moved from 350 Madison Avenue 
down to 112 East 19th Street. 


No matter what your foreign language 
interests may be, there is a publication to 
cover them. The latest is The American 
Hungarian, a semi-monthly review in Eng- 
glish and Hungarian, just out. Tibor Bar- 
tok publishes this at 164 East 61st Street. 


A new quarterly guide for sight-seers, 
Gotham Digest, has been announced. Of- 
fices are at 140 West 42nd Street. 


The Literary Digest was sold to the Re- 
view of Reviews Corporation, 233 Fourth 
Avenue. It will be merged with the Review 
of Reviews, now a monthly, and a new 
weekly, The Digest, will be the result. De- 
tails of the future title and contents have 
not yet been decided upon. As these maga- 
zines were founded in 1890 and 1891 respec- 
tively, the sale unites two of the oldest maga- 
zines of this type now extant. The Liter- 
ary Digest had a huge circulation at one 
time, reported to have reached two mil- 
lion. The Digest guarantees 400,000. 

Popular Songs, edited for the past couple 
of years by Richard B. Gilbert, has been 
discontinued for the present. This has been 
a title of the Dell Publishing Company, 149 
Madison Avenue. 

The American Weekly—the Sunday maga- 
zine supplement distributed with the Hearst 
papers throughout the country—usually re- 
ports itself not in the market. It does buy 
a little from outside, using one short story 
a week. (In spite of the huge circulation 
it boasts, its rate of payment is low com- 
pared to that paid by This Week.) The 
address of The American Weekly is 235 
East 45th Street. Most Hearst books pav 
top rates to authors. Not this one on out- 
side fiction. 


Philadelphia Market 
Letter 
By GerarpUS CLARKSON 
HE key note is optimism in the 
“Quaker City” this year. With few 
exceptions, the market is open to the 
free-lancer with a sock and skill. The pay 


is still comparatively low on word and space, 
but penmen and publishers are predicting 
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a richer Fall. Get the blue pencil out and 
check your field. Let’s go to press. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, houses the big three. Here 
is what my visit brought forth: 

Saturday Evening Post. This weekly is 
cutting down on the wordage of M’s to a 
maximum of 5,000. Articles should not 
go over 5,000 words. Occasionally shorter 
articles of 1,000 to 1,500 words are used. 
(In all article writing, it is best to query 
first.) The theme of the short story is still 
unrestricted, the general length desired here 
also is 5,000 words. The continued story is 
open to the new scribes—if you have what 
it takes. I was told that since the last Philly 
Market Letter 63 writers had made the 
Post for the first time! Who says editors 
don’t read out efforts? Verse, no definite 
pattern. The rate is a dollar and a half per 
line, at no maximum lineage. “Post Scripts” 
are all free-lanced, including humorous prose 
and poetry and cartoons but no gags. Pay 
is at a flat rate. 

Ladies’ Home Fournal, Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. Issued 
monthly at 10 cents a copy. The short story 
is preferred at around 5,000 words and not 
over 8,000. The continued fiction, of which 
six are used each year, should run 5 or 6 
installments at the most of not over ten 
thousand words per issue. No preference to 
plot or locale, except the usual bounds of 
good taste. During the course of twelve is- 
sues of the Journal from 25 to 30 articles 
are printed. Only articles that are of vital in- 
terest to the American woman should be sub- 
mitted here. More human experiences pieces 
(NOT the true confession type of non-fic- 
tion) are used and less personality pieces. 
They should extend from 2,500 to 3,500 
words. More poetry is being used here! 
The majority of published poems are from 
16 to 24 lines and often shorter. In case you 
are interested, the poems paid for by the line 
—unless you are one of the better and es- 
tablished poets who grade these pages, then 
you are paid a flat rate which the editors 
will discuss with you. Six or seven poems 
are used in each issue. Don’t be like many 
who submit jingles, only to have them re- 
turned. The several departments in this 
publication are all staff written. 


Country Gentlemen, Philip S. Rose, Edj- 
tor. Published monthly. Here the short 
stories should run from 4,500 to 6,500 
words. Serial fiction is usually done by 
proven short story scribes, as stated last 
year. It is not necessary, nor is it wise, 
to locate your fiction in the farm. Articles 
should be newsy and timely with 2,000-3,000 
words. Here again the field is broadening, so 
don’t drag in the farmer. Just the regular 
run of good articles. Some verse is used 
from 4 to 24 lines. Also jokes for the humor 
section. All three of the above, of course 
pay on acceptance at a high and sure rate, 

Parade Magazine, Wm. J. McElwee, Editor, 
Architects Bldg., 17th Sansom St., has discon- 
tinued publication. 

The Forerunner, Grant M. Sassman, Edi- 
tor, 130 South 15th Street, Room 214, 
Published monthly, April was the first issue, 
at 15 cents a copy. From the contents page, 
“Published by the workers of the Federal 
Writers’ Project in Pennsylvania as an ‘after 
hours’ activity.” Short verse from 4 to 24 
lines. Fiction of the short type preferred, 
from 500 to 2,500 words. No photos or illu- 
strations. No payment at present. The 
first issue was entirely done by WPA writers. 
It read loose, but perhaps it will develop 
into something in time for the staff seem 
sincere. 

The Etude, Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
Editor. Presser Bldg., 1712 Chestnut Street. 
Published monthly, at 25 cents a copy. Since 
this publication was first printed, over twen- 
ty-five years ago, it’s policy has changed 
little. While the magazine is becoming more 
of a home slant than its original teachers 
slant, the needs are peculiarly specialized. 
Imagine an audience of 20,000 music lovers, 
students and teachers, all of them interested 
in the vital things of music life. Every 
paragraph of every article should keep this 
vast audience alert and interested. Some 
are interested in non-hackneyed aspects of 
musical history of a wide appeal; others in 
violin playing, organ playing and singing 
and getting the best methods of teaching 
and studying. “The Etude” is a practical, 
utilitarian, educational magazine looking 
for the ‘tell how’ material of the entertain- 
ing, instructive and inspirational type. No 
criticism of musical artists or discussion of 
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abstruse musical subjects. No fiction. Some 
verse suitable for children of a distinctly 
musical nature. No fillers of less than 150 
words. Illustrations of a musical nature, 
pictures associated with the history of music, 
are acceptable at a good rate. Articles 
should be between 150 and 2,500 words. Pay 
js on publication at $4 per column (500 
words). 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Chestnut Street. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Technical articles on pure 
bred dogs, only. Care, training, exhibiting 
and activities of man’s best friends. Papers 
must be informative and technical to click 
here. Articles are short, between 500 and 
1,000 words. No fiction or verse is ever 
used. Fillers and humor is staff written. 
Pay is 25 cents per published inch, payable 
on acceptance. Margret M. Moore is the 
new editor. 

Creative, James Rowenberg and Michael 
Ligocki, Editors, 816 West Montgomery 
Ave. Published bi-monthly, at 20 cents a 
copy. Use light and satirical stories up to 
2,500 words. They are aiming at quality 
and literary merit minus any artyness. Also 
light satire on any phase of the cultural 
scene. Does not pay. 

Frontiers, “A Magazine of Natural His- 
tory.” c/o Academy of Natural Sciences, 
19th and Parkway. Published 5 times a year 
at 35¢c per copy. John H. Fulweiler is the 
editor of this new publication. In need of 
good 5x7 glossy pix’s of U. S. animals, in- 
sects, fish, trees, flowers, etc. Pay from 2 
to 5 dollars on publication. Also need cover 
pictures of a natural science topic, pay 5 to 
10 dollars when used. No Zoo pictures or 
pet stories. No fiction or verse. Articles on 
a natural science topic, interesting and tech- 
nical. You must know your field here as a 
scientific staff pass on all printed articles. 
Query the editor first. 2,500 words is the 
tops in most cases. Pay Ic per word on 
publication. Do not forget your return pos- 
tage if you value your M’s. 

Gay Book Magazine, Wm. H. Kofoed, 
Editor at 201 North Broad Street. Pub- 
lished monthly at 25c a copy. Slant your 
stories at plenty of humor with a dash of 
sex. Not a sex pulp. If you write humor 
here is a responsive market. Skits of about 
500 to 800 words. Cartoons, cartoon ideas, 
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jokes, etc. Sophisticated short stories from 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Pay on acceptance at 
Y, to 1 cent a word. 

Social Studies, A. C. Binning, Editor. 1021 
Filbert Street. Articles on history and other 
social studies of 1,000 to 3,000 words. Slant 
at secondary and high school teachers. No 
fiction, verse or fillers. No payment is made, 
reply in two weeks. 

Keystone Motorist, Wm. Berry, Editor, 
Keystone Bldg., Broad and Vine Streets. 
Published monthly. This magazine is no 
longer in the market for outside material. 
All is now being pounded out by the staff. 

The Camera, Frank V. Chambers, Editor. 
636 Race Street. Issued once a month. 
Free-lance writers have a market here for 
copy on photo topics. New ideas are wanted, 
supplemented pictures with manuscripts on 
technical subjects. Allied news to and about 
photographers. Articles should slant to pic- 
torialist, commercial and advanced amateur 
fields. Pay 50c to $3 for photos 34%4x4 and 
up. Pay on acceptance for scripts, five dol- 
lars per thousand words. Articles between 
500 and 2,000 words of a serious nature with 
more concrete than abstract handling. 

Farm Journal, Arthur Jenkins, Editor, 7th 
Washington Square. This publication aims 
to have a short story and serial in each is- 
sue. However the need and requirements 
are very definite, while this is a buying house 
—it knows what it wants and buys just that. 
Here are the needs: One story each month 
is used of 3,500 words. Serial stories of 
18,000 words in from 4 to 6 installments. 
Note, fiction must not be on the farm nor 
too sophisticated. It must have youthful ro- 
mance and an action plot. Here fiction pays 
five cents per word, on acceptance. Articles 
are usually written on assignment, from 1,500 
to 2,000 words. Illustrated if article war- 
rants it. If you think you have a suitable 
article, question the editor first and save a 
large postage bill. No verse used at present. 
Articles pay on acceptance, 2 cents. 

Pennsylvania Magazine, Julian P. Boyd, 
Editor. Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
1300 Locust Street. Published quarterly. 
General historical articles dealing princi- 
pally with Penna. Also articles, documents, 
rewrites, etc., of historical value in the east- 


ern states. Illustrations. No pay at present. 
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Pennsylvania Arts and Sciences, Louis 
Walton Sipley, Editor, 338 S. 15th Street. 
“A quarterly devoted to the arts and sciences 
both historical and contemporary, in Penn. 
and which has its sole purpose the diffusion 
of knowledge concerning Pennsylvania’s 
great contributions, past and present, to cul- 
tural progress in America.” Articles must 
be illustrated from 1,500 to 2,500 words on 
any phase of art, music, history, literature, 
drama, architecture, or science. Pay ac- 
cording to merit and need. 


Radio 


Since last year the air amusements have 
picked up, but there is a little static. It is 
simply this, program directors in this city 
have soured on free-lancers. Their cry is 
that the free-lance writers turns to radio 
scribing with little back-ground and no 
training, thus the market for new radio 
writers is rapidly closing. Philadelphia sta- 
tions, like most others, will always welcome 
new and unusual ideas for air use. If your 
idea (drawn up in 500 words) creates an 
interest you will be asked to submit manu- 
scripts, with passable commercial sales _re- 
sulting. 

The stations of this city are as follows: 

WCAU, Norris West, Program Director, 
1620 Chestnut Street: (CBS). 

Material here is staff written. 
ted market for free-lance. 

KYW, James Begley, Program Director, 
1620 Chestnut Street: (NBC). 

“We can use no free-lance material here. 
Our station employs its own staff of writers.” 

WIP, Production Manager, 9th and Mar- 
ket Streets : 

Continued stories are wanted here, 3 a 
week at 15 minutes each episode ; on love or 
adventure. Also single stories of from 15 to 
30 minutes each. No spots. All accept- 
able scripts will go on the air sustaining (no 
pay until they find a sponsor). It’s an up 
and going station. 

WFIL, John N. Clark, Program Director, 
8th Market Street: 

“Programs here are all staff written, so 
we offer very little market here for the free- 
lance radio writer.” 

The majority of the following independ- 
ent Philadelphia stations use transcribed rec- 


Very limi- 
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ords. If any, the market for the radio 
writer is very slim. Write before mailing 
scripts to the following: ; 

WDAS, Harold Davis, Program Director. 
1211 Chestnut Street. 

WHAT, Ledger Building, Independence 
Square. 

WPEN, 22nd Walnut Street. 

WRAX, (Jewish Dialog), 22nd Walnut 
Street. 

Religious 

I feel safe in saying Philadelphia offers 
more in the religious field than any other one 
city in the country. The majority of these 
publications are looking for fiction and ar- 
ticles of a general nature. The field is also 
becoming picture conscious and on the out- 
look for inspiring verse. While all work sub- 
mitted should be clean, the cut and dried 
Bible stories are losing ground to the story 
of present day people. New writers and 
juvenile scribes will find a welcome market 
here. This field is not crowded with ‘names’, 
While the pay is not of the highest, it is 
sure and not so difficult to gain a footing. 

American Sunday School Union, Dr. 
Arthur M. Baker, Editor-in-Chief, 1816 
Chestnut Street. At this address three pub- 
lications find their origin. The following 
are the current needs of each: 

Young People’s Paper, issued weekly. Fic- 
tion: Action and adventure stories with a 
punch for young people between 18 and 25 
years. Short stories between 2,000 and 3,000 
words are used at $10.00 each. Short shorts 
are used—if good. Serials under 10 issues 
of 2,000 words per issue are used. Short 
fillers up to 500 words are printed. No il- 
lustrations or verse from free-lancers. Articles 
from 500 to 1,500 words, with photos if pos- 
sible. Articles should be on timely topics that 
these young people might use in their school 
work. How-to-make-it variety and game 
fillers are used. One-half a cent per word, 
payable on publication. 

Picture World, a magazine for boys and 
girls under 12 years. Fiction under 900 
words. No fairy stories are used, but every 
day child fiction. Some short verse is used. 
Photos are gotten up by the staff. Pay on 
acceptance, 2 cent per word. 

Sunday School World. Especially desires 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Motion Picture Market 


A frank, detailed article telling how to sell to the movies. This article is intended 
chiefly for the professional writers reading this magazine. 


F you’re a writer of established reputa- 
tion, and can show proof of it by a list 
of published stuff, (“credits, 
Hollywood) then there’s no reason why you bia 
can’t pick up a few extra checks in a year 
by selling to the movies. And—who knows? 
—get that thrill of thrills 


Without exaggerating 
in the least, it’s not 
at all unusual for a 
writer to be called in 
and given a thirteen 
weeks assignment to 
help adapt his novel 
or original story to 
the screen. 

Time was, a few 
years ago, when stu- 
dio story depart- 
ments were locked 
and barred against 
any offerings from 
the outside; when 
the only writers were 
two thousand dol- 
lar a week literary 
bigwigs. But with 
the advent of the 
talkies and the class 


B “program” pictures producers suddenly 
found themselves desperately in need of ma- 
terial to supply the demand of an ever 
hungry movie public. 

They began buying them from the only 
available source, the established free lancers. 
And that means pulp as well as slick. Hard 
working pulpateers like Western story writer 
Ron Hubbard, William 


Ed Earl Repp, L. 


Colt MacDonald, to name a very few, are 
today working in Hollywood. Not at $2,000 
darn good - salaries. 


a week jobs, just 


By Witi1am L. Hopson 
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out here in 


a studio call. the way from 











E’VE fought shy of publishing any 

articles on the movie market, even 
when, about a year and a half ago, it began 
to open up and buy originals again from free 
lancers. The reason we disliked publishing 
movie market articles is that this informa- 
tion so often falls into the wrong hands, and 
then the advice given is utterly disregarded 
by the author who promptly sends along an 
epic poem, express collect, about his dear 
dead pigeon. 

Stay away from writing to the markets 
listed in this article unless you have what it 
takes. Follow the procedure given by Mr. 
Hopson in querying the story editor, enclos- 
ing a stamped addressed envelope, BEFORE 
sending along MS. We also advise query- 
ing the agent, if you wish to write any of 
the six agents listed, BEFORE submitting. 
This is no market for the beginner. 








particular star. 
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And still the demand continues. Proof of 
this is in the fact that Warner Brothers have 
seventy-two writers on the payroll. Colum- 
Pictures have nearly fifty. These are 
only two of a score of studios which last 
year produced 1,594 pictures—ranging all 
the cheap little quickies 


whose author got 
about a _ hundred 
dollars for the story 
up to the two hun- 
dred thousand cash 
Columbia paid for 
a Broadway stage 
hit. 

But before you pack 
up your grip and 
head for the movie 
town, let’s see what 
actually confronts 
the free lance writer 
trying to sell his 
novel or original to 
the studios. I have 
said that studio doors 
once were barred 
against the writer on 
the outside, and they 
still are ; not because 


the editors aren’t always on the lookout for 
material with a new theme, a fresh twist 
to the old one, and a story that will fit some 
It’s because they’ve been 
involved in too many plagiarism lawsuits. 

The suits invariably come about like this: 
an amateur writer out in Nebraska or Iowa 
dashes off a scenario 
studio, which promptly sends it back with 
Six months later the author 
goes into his neighborhood theatre, sees a 
small scene in a movie similiar to the one in 


and mails it to the 
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the script he’d had turned down, and 
promptly gets the idea his masterpiece has 
been stolen by the Hollywood hacks. Re- 
sult: he sues, the studio is forced to the 
trouble of fighting him in court, and gets a 
lot of unpleasant publicity. And the author 
always loses. 

After a few such suits the studios started 
protecting themselves by returning unopened 
all unsolicited stuff. 

Yet in spite of this studio editors are a 
cordial lot toward the intelligent writer who 
uses the only two methods possible to get 
his stuff before them; first, and best, through 
a good Hollywood agent; secondly, by writ- 
ing directly to the editors themselves. 

If you decide upon the latter method, 
address a crisp letter to the Story Editor 
asking for permission to submit a detailed 
outline of your published novel or original. 
Tell him about yourself in a few words, list 
(by titles) the number of novels you’ve had 
published, and the number of stories you’ve 
written. By all means pick out the novel or 
choose an original story that might fit some 
star under contract to that particular studio. 


HERE one story is sold through the 

above method, at least ten are sold 
through agents. A good Hollywood agent 
is heaven’s own gift to the writer anxious 
to sell film rights on his material. He knows 
all the story editors through long associa- 
tion, nearly always delivers the story per- 
sonally, and while in the office he really 
puts across a sales talk. If the story sells 
he’ll get all they can pay, and in most cases 
he’ll try to get you an assignment to help 
adapt it to the screen. He’s just as much, 
even more interested in selling talent as he is 
material, because he usually works on ten 
percent commission like any regular liter- 
ary agent. 

Below are listed six agencies to whom you 
can write if you have material with screen 
possibilities. They wouldn’t be interested in 
short stories because a short story covers 
only one good situation which isn’t enough 
to carry through seven reels. But they most 
likely would be interested in published novels 
and good originals. 

Adeline Alvord, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood ; Stanley Bergman Agency, 9165 
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Sunset Blvd., West Hollywood ; William Win. 
ship Agency, 9126 Sunset Bivd., West Holly. 
wood; Collier, Weber & Todd, 9441 Wil. 
shire Blvd., Beverly Hills; DeShon-Dellar 
Agency, same address as above; Jack Gard. 
ner Agency, 1932 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 

All of these firms are reliable. When good 
clean material free of such taboo themes as 
racial and religious conflicts, and casting no 
reflections upon other nations, etc., is turned 
over to them, it will be submitted promptly 
to all the studios and payment, less commis- 
sion, made to the author immediately after- 
ward in case of sale. Most of them prefer 
about three or four clean carbon copies of a 
story, for, unlike the publishers, studios have 
no objection to a story being submitted to 
all the others at the same time. 


ND now, a few 

form to prepare stories for submission. 
One afternoon some time ago I sat in the 
office of Mr. Craike, one of the genial story 
men over on the Columbia lot, chatting 
about the problems of a Hollywood free 
lance. I asked him what form he preferred 
in originals and novel outlines. His answer 
just about sums up the whole thing. 

“Not regular prose, by any means,” he 
said. “To do that we’d have to read an en- 
tire novel to cover the situations. What we 
want first is about a three page outline in 
the present tense covering the main points 
of the story. With us a story must have 
three things to put it across—a good open- 
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out of ten stories turned down by us are 
rejected because they lack this all important 
‘middle’. They sag down in action and in- 
terest while building toward the climax. If 
this three page outline gets by, then we want 
about a five thousand word detailed outline 
of the entire story. It should contain enough 
dialogue to keep it moving.” 

So there you are. Write your 5,000 word 
outline as carefully as you would a story, 
and balance it with short, crisp dialogue that 
will advance the action. Good dialogue writ- 
ers are at a premium in Hollywood, and 
dialogue sometimes not only sells a story but 
its author as well. Clip your three page out- 
line on the front of your 5,000 word outline 
—and hope for the best. Payment for origi- 
nals and novels ranges from one hundred 
dollars up to fifteen hundred, though quite 
often the bigger studios pay several times 
that amount. But it’s only fair to warn you 
that it’s a slow, tough racket. 

There are two books that you might read 
before you start, considering them merely as 
part of every writer’s expenses. They are 
“The New Technic of Screen Writing,” by 
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Tamar Lane, and the revised edition of Jack 
Woodford’s famous “Trial and Error,” which 
will probably be on sale by the time this gets 
into print. Jack did one chapter on what it 
takes to make a screen story that Robert 
Lord, Warner Brothers producer, thinks is 
the finest thing ever written on the subject. 


HIS article wouldn’t be complete without 
a few words about the less known writer 
and his chances of selling to the movies. I 
asked William Winship, one of the agents 
listed elsewhere here, about it the other day 
while in his office. Winship is one of the 
very few Hollywood agents interested in the 
lesser knowns. He sells quite a lot of their 
stuff to the independent studios. He frankly 
admits that he gets piles of plain tripe which 
causes his secretary to work overtime, but 
there’s always a chance of finding a good 
story that might go over. He found one the 
other day, the first in weeks, and solid it to 
20th Century-Fox, who reputedly consider 
nothing but published stuff and this by name 
writers. 
Screwy place—Hollywood ! 
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By THOMAS 


Chicago Daily New 


HE scene opens in the room of a young 

author, an insurance salesman on a 

holiday. It is raining. He has wanted 
for the past six years to write a short story, 
and now for the first time in those six years 
it is raining on a holiday. The only possible 
effect of such a catastrophe is to make him 
knuckle down to the great work. 

How often has the Muse brought her sac- 
red fire right up to his door, then turned and 
vanished as mysteriously as she had come! 
He knows all the tricks. He heard once that 
Mark Twain smoked a corn cob pipe for 
inspiration. He tried that. It only filled 
the room with smoke and made him sick. 
He heard later that O. Henry couldn’t write 
unless he had lined up a long row of pen- 
cils before him with reams of yellow paper. 
No luck. He only drew pictures. And not 
very good ones at that. 

So we see him now entering his room in 
the sixth year of his great desire. The time 
has come. The rain has deluged the earth. 
The holiday is spoiled. There is nothing left 
but to write. 

Before he starts production, let me take a 
moment to prepare you in some way for the 
exciting struggle to follow. 

*The Fiction department of the Chicago 
Daily News, (where he will send his story 
buys short short stories for United Feature 
Syndicate and its world-wide service to over 
75 newspapers. In our daily inpouring of 
manuscripts from writers, a comprehensive 
and searching analysis can be made of the 
errors common in most short fiction writing. 
The stories vary from 1,000 to 1,200 words 
in length; and because of their brevity, put 
an author’s ability for plotting and writing 
to a revealing test. From a careful study 
certain errors were found to predominate, 
errors which could have been avoided with 
a more thorough knowledge of a few basic 
principles. Those errors most frequent and 
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How To Improve Your 
Short Fiction 


E. ByRNES 
s Fiction Syndicate 


the principles they violate will be elaborated 
on in this article—with the help of our 
young author mentioned above, who by now 
is seated at his typewriter impatient to be. 
gin. 

He is not by any means the thoroughly 
witless person his procrastination might lead 
you to think he is. Not at all. He knows 
the distinction between the purely aesthetic 
short story and the commercial, or popular 
type. The former, he knows, is written for 
the cultivated, the chosen few, the people 
who place more emphasis on art and intel- 
lectual enjoyment than on emotional re- 
action. The commercial short story, on the 
other hand, abides by certain definite rules 
for appealing to the emotions, stricter rules 
of plot. He knows this, and knows that 
since he is writing for a newspaper. he will 
write a popular short short. 

Very well, he must observe certain fun- 
damental laws. 


HE first and most hasic of these laws is 
that a popular short story is conceived 
around the idea of a contest—a_ fight 
“whether between men or dogs or armies.” 
Without that primary idea of struggle there 
is no drama. Without drama there is no 
interest or suspense. Without suspense there 
is no popular audience. 

And against this principle most of the 
short story sins are committed. Story after 
story comes in to the editor with long dis 
sertations on a character’s background, his 
chances of success, what color he likes best, 
how many women he has loved in his life, 
how he is now planning to take a trip to 
Baden Baden for his health, how he hopes 
to sell the famous Rajah diamond for a 
fabulous sum, how eventually, on nage 5 of 
a six page story, he sees someone he thinks 
is his enemy. What more could an editor 
want? Well. he would probably want an 
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PROCEDING immediately from this first 
law of early introduced conflict we come 

to the second law: unity or oneness of emo- 
tional effect. This requisite cannot be em- 
progress of the hero. phasized too much. Without it the story 
We can easily see the necessity for conflict. falls flat and meaningless, for the simple rea- 
Given any set of human activities to attract son that it has no single end to work toward, 
a group of people, invariably the most popu- no net emotional result to be registered on 
lar will be those involving a conflict, whether jts readers. By this singleness of emotional 
it be the simple straightforward struggle of appeal we mean simply this: the emotion 
rated Ft boxing match or the more serious struggle aroused within the reader, as a result of liv- 
four of a shipwrecked girl against the sea. ing through the adventures of the charac- 


aspirin if he weren’t such a hard boiled fel- 
low. But he would like (if it isn’t asking 
too much) just a little opposition to the 


ps Set a man walking down the street, care- ter, must be one definite emotion and not a 
iii free, and in no imminent danger of losing collection of many. It may be horror at 

his life, not even troubled, let us say, with seeing the hero killed. It may be joy at see- 
ughly the problem of how to write a short story. ing the heroine saved. It may be elation at 
a Such a man, you may be sure, will not cause oe just pt win out ina niga? 
‘hetic || much interest among passers-by. Place in - “ — * ne, . ge i peeeion: 
pular the way of that man’s progress a playful pe sored t “g true = oe ets 
n for | muddy dog that insists on jumping at him i ig 2 during 7 Pai 7 a 
eople and mussing his clothes. He becomes then § ort “a ms ey — be ept as ow 
‘ate. | an object of interest through his struggle to 1" outs ber as possible, and one must predom- 

ree | make headway against the opposing antics ‘74'¢- 

the | of the dog. Let us make the conflict more The reason for this, too, is clear. Suppose 
rules — intense. As it is now, we admit, the struggle we are writing a story in which the dominant 
rules | is on a mild plane of action with no serious emotional effect is to be one of horror, as 


that consequences. Many short stories stay on it was in Poe’s “Murders in the Rue 
this plane, when a simple heightening of ef- Morgue.” Every detail of description, char- 
fect by intensifying the issues could save acter or setting, must be set down with that 
fun- them from rejection. Let the dog be amad_ end in view—of arousing an emotional re- 
dog that definitely offers a threat of serious . sponse of horror. But half way through the 
injury. The interest in the man’s progress piece we decide to work in a good joke we 


will 


iS 1s is heightened. But we can heighten it still heard the other day. The effect of horror 
ved more. Give the man a more serious rea- 3S immediately mitigated, The emotions 
: . nen ; es ee 
ight — son for wanting to reach the end of the ‘“@V€! wiry “p desire ne a and the 
” % ‘ o . , _ J q . 
es, block. Let us say he has seen his only child original ore a pea ; nd he wishes ee 
Bane 5 important, you do not add to the emotiona 
lere is in danger of being run down by a car at P y sean : 
no ; content of your story by adding a new ele- 
the corner. He must reach her at once! “i Aiea, 
- 1. to¢nn-, ment. You detract because these elements 
Now we have a clash between the intense 


ls alt ‘ sd dt are not complimentary. They cancel each 
esire of the man to go his way, and the 
other. The cross between a tear and a 


the ws Ane : 
ter os of the mad dog to — wane him. laugh is not a wetter tear or heartier laugh. 
The reader lives with the man. His emotion a : 
dis- is th , agppaagoay q With the help of our hero (mentioned 
hi is the result of being foiled in his progress an nn: Gn tiie tuk vile % te 
of being forced to battle for his li ats i “he 
ast, nag forced to battle ng ee life. Laws asleep) I shall take a short story, show its 
fe, natural corollary to this is that in a short development, and criticize it for those errors 
, 9 - > ° . . 
to mr of only 1,000 to 1,200 words the con- which are most common in short stories be- 
- flict must be started as carly as possible to jng submitted today. 
allow itv , . 
a oy ample opportunity for development of Our hero wants to write a popular short 
of the struggle, character portrayal, and even- hort. He may choose one of several types. 
ks tual outcome. Introductory or explanatory [ft may be a character story, in which the 
ar material must be cut to the bone. Interest conflict is between some person’s predomi- 


n must be caught up at once. nant character trait and one of several ob- 
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stacles. It may be a complication story in 
which the emphasis is placed on the unique- 
ness of some event or predicament. Or it 
may be an atmosphere story, where some 
element in the setting exerts an active force 
over the behaviour of a character. Or it 
may be a combination. But whatever type 
he chooses, as long as it is one of these, it 
will be a popular short story, because it ap- 
peals to the emotions and is plotted. (A plot 
is a plan, or an arrangement of events inti- 
mately related to the character or charac- 
ters and drawing its motivation from them 
not from God). Let us see what our young 
man has been writing. 

In the back of his head there has been 
running for some time a vague notion of so- 
ciety “piling up on a man,” a kind of mar- 
tyrdom story. Thinking it over, he remem- 
bers reading in a paper somewhere how cir- 
cumstantial evidence once caused the finger 
of suspicion to be pointed at an innocent 
man, much to the latter’s annoyance. So far, 
then, the original idea amounts to this. Inno- 
cent man victimized by circumstance into 
appearing as a criminal. What then was the 
circumstance? A dozen possible answers 
suggest themselves here. He might have 
gotten by mistake into the driver’s seat of a 
car that had been tsolen; the owner and the 
police catch him. He might have been seen, 
for instance, picking something up off the 
road: when a valuable gem has been listed 
as missing, remember his action 
and accuse him of hiding the lost article. He 
is summoned by the police, accused, etc. 
Shall the author start his story now? Defi- 
But he has started it. Let’s take 


witnesses 


nitely not. 
a look. 
“Old Joshua Benson was walking slowly 
into town. The dusty road stretched before 
him like a white hot path of fire. 
tired and thirsty. He had been walking since 
early morning and not a sign of a passing 
vehicle to give him a lift.” What is the 
emotional effect on the reader so far? Pity 
for the old man _ walking in the hot sun. 
“Suddenly from the side of the road he heard 
the roar of a charging bull—” The author 
himself sees in time that this will introduce 
a new emotional reaction (horror) at odds 
with the first one (pity). Definitely 
reader will react to horror. Then will come 


He was 


the 


the difficulty of choosing between these o. 
actions and perhaps changing the story al- 
together. Very well, he crosses it out—what 
next? Maybe a little background. All right, 
a little background. 


“Old Joshua had come from a long line 
of farmers. His father crossed the Alle. 
ghenies in a covered wagon back in the early 
1800’s, bringing his whole family of six with 
him. Joshua often thought how crowded 
the wagon must have been. If father had 
only let two or three of them drop out—” 
Enough!  Facetiousness definitely doesn’t 
belong here. Out it goes. “He remembered 
seeing a picture of his father that some ar- 
tist in New York had drawn of him just be- 
fore he made that famous trip. What a fine 
likeness it was, too. Dear old father.” Father 
may have been a dear old soul for all the 
pictures made of him, but will this informa- 
tion have a definite place in the story we're 
telling? Maybe it will, but we suspect not. 
At any rate, wouldn’t it be better to plan 
right now the rest of the story so that father 
and the New York artist won’t be called on 
again needlessly ? 

If the story is going to be an involved 
complication story, the picture might play 
a part. If it’s going to be a character story 
of Joshua, better give Joshua some imme- 
diate problem to face as a test of his char- 
acter and not bother about the history of his 


z : 
forbears. Away we go again. 


This time the author decides a little de- 
scription of Joshua’s appearance would fit 
in very nicely. The story is stopped and we 
listen to a litany of hats, shoes, noses, eyes, 


} 


buttons, colors and beetling brows. 


“He was a tall gaunt man with a snow 
white beard that hung far down on his chest. 
A calm man, carefully groomed, and well 
ordered in his daily routine And so on. 
But isn’t there a better way? There is. A 
way that is an integral part of the drama 
itself. One of the chief purposes of action 
is to reveal the man’s character. And drama 
will reveal it far more convincingly than any 
ten pages of description. We are talking 
now of character, not external appearances, 
remember. “Old Joshua—” But the author 
now sees the necessity of planning an end 
toward which the story can work. So he goes 
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batk to the original idea of a good man be- 
ing victimized by circumstance. 

Let’s take up a few pertinent considera- 
tions. What about the result of the accusa- 
tion on the old man? What sort of man is 
he? Just a mildly conscientious man, a man 
who would be temporarily embarrassed by 
the charge but who would soon forgive and 
forget? Perhaps ; we'll see. But that suggests 
another question. Is it going to be a story, 
then, showing the injustice of the law? Is 
the charge going to be proved and the man 
imprisoned? Does he die in prison? Our 
author isn’t sure. He feels if he starts off 
again, he can decide that question later on. 
So off he goes. 

He writes a tale 
Joshua Benson, a man of ordinary sensitive- 
ness, is accused of finding a gem and not 
turning it in to the authorities. He is im- 


sad now about how 











prisoned. The charge is proved true. But 
how? The gem must actually be found on 
his person. Another difficulty. Complica- 
tion begins to enter. If he is really innocent 
he must not have the gem. If he is con- 
victed, he must be discovered with it some- 
where about him. How did it get there? 
Well! Our author didn’t quite forsee this. 
In the back of his head he had a vague 
notion to write a touching kind of character 
story, well plotted. Consequently he dis- 
cards this complication angle and takes the 
only alternative. He makes the charge only 
temporary. He proves the old man’s inno- 
cence and lets him go on his way. With 
the beginning of something like surety, the 
author takes up his tale again. We are in 
the police magistrate’s office. 

“We’re sorry to have caused you this em- 
barrassment,’ the magistrate said. ‘We hope 
you will understand that our intentions were 
of the best. Law and order you know—’ 

“Old Joshua laughed. He could forgive 
easily now that the worst was over. ‘Of 
course,’ he answered, ‘such mistakes will 
occur.’ 

“Nodding good-bye he stepped out into 
the street and resumed his journey.” 

At this point the author suddenly realizes 
that the story has unmistakably ended _ be- 
fore its time. There is nothing left to write. 
Yet he feels sure he wants to write more. 
What’s missing ? 


He analyzes the story thus far. What is 
the conflict? Between Joshua’s desire to 
prove his innocence and the desire of the 
police to convict him. Is it very intense? 
Decidedly not. Has he been put to any 
great struggle? There was little, if any, 
struggle. Joshua seemingly convinced them 
he was innocent. And speaking of Joshua, 
what is his main character trait anyway? 

Well, the story is the story of a false 
What kind of a man would this 
rancour most? An honest man. Just an 
honest man? No, a very honest man, a man 
with whom honesty is almost an obsession, 
a man who is inordinately proud of his rec- 
ord for fair dealing. There we have the 
beginning of something. Intensity is en- 
tering now. 

How about the other side of the conflict? 
The police? Do they dismiss him? Maybe. 
But in so many words? Why not make the 
accusation as threatening as possible; bring 
in witnesses, several, who claim the old man 
is hiding the gem; pile up the evidence, im- 
prison him for a day or two, portray the 
police as being certain he is guilty. What 


accusation. 


then? The struggle becomes highly dra- 
matic. It has become highly intensified. 
Where are we now? He is eventually 


shown to be innocent and is dismissed. Does 
the story end there? Has the accusation left 
no marks on such a nature? Do his friends 
forget and celebrate with him, or is he made 
the butt of sly jokes, that continually rankle 
him? Is it logical to show the old man for- 
getting and forgiving? Many amateurs 
would have him doing this; but definitely 
he would be acting “out of character.” That 
is the important question now, his character. 
What would he do? 

After some serious reflection we realize 
what he would do. Remember now, his 
chief character trait is inordinate pride in his 
His pride has received a telling 
blow. He feels his good name has been 
tainted in a way that can never be forgotten. 
He was actually arrested. This honest old 
man! Smaller and more insignificant things 
begin to exert a disastrous influence over 
He sees the world refusing to believe 
him entirely clean of the taint. He begins to 
go mad. Tragedy, you say. Very well, so 
be it. Tragedies have been accepted before 


honesty. 


him. 





this. In keeping with our character and 
plot, it can be nothing else. No “coinci- 
dence” can be allowed to save him now. He 
is completely out of his mind. Can we make 
it even more intense? Yes, we can. What 
is the final disaster, the very ultimate that 
can befall the old man, or any man? That’s 
it. Death itself. He dies. Our author now 
knows what he is aiming at. He tears up 
his previous efforts and starts off afresh. If 
his name were Guy de Maupassant, he would 
change a few of the details and call his story 
“The Piece of String!” 


That worthy author would not, of course, 
have made the blunders in construction that 
we have purposely made. But another word 
about Maupassant. His story, we admit, is 
a little longer than 1,200 words. But the 
principles governing the plot of “The Piece 
of String” apply none the less effectively to 
shorter fiction for the difference of a few 
hundred words. And as for the length of 


Maupassant’s story, it could be effectively 
cut down, almost to within our limits, and 
be a more closely knit and perfect story. Gem 
that it is, it could still aim at a better open- 
ing, an opening in which the main character 
would be more closely integrated with the 
setting, so that the plot would move forward 





“All right! It sounds like Shakespeare and Shelley” 
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more rapidly and interestingly. Try rewrit 
ing the opening some time for an exercise 


HE brevity of the short short story puts 
the author to a supreme test in planning 
the beginning. The problem is this: how can 
I get the action started, how can I integrate 
the plot with the preliminary details; hoy 
can I give the reader a hint as to what type 
of struggle is coming—farce, tragedy, etc,; 
how can I get the characters properly placed 
in relation to that struggle? 
Here, for instance, is a faulty beginning: 
“It was midnight when Jed emerged from the 
cornfield, his shovel clutched tightly in his hands, 
his shoes caked with the thick rich loam, and his 
clothes showing the mark of his night’s work, 
Had anyone seen him? He was sure that he was 
entirely alone. Yet he didn’t relax his watch- 
fulness for a moment. Now that the deed was 
done, he had all the more reason for being care- 
ful. For months he had planned, waited, and 
bided his time. The opportunity had struck. 
And now it was all over. Nothing more to fear 
from that quarter. 


“He paused when he reached the road. The 
moon was riding high and just coming out from 
behind a long streak of clouds. He stopped to 
admire the beauty of the scene before him. Far 
away to the West the pale eerie light flooded the 
quiet pasture, and a strange peace flooded his 
soul.” 

A typical beginner’s beginning! 

Mistake number one. His own act not 
clearly defined. He might have been bury- 
ing money or digging it up. He might have 
been doing any of a dozen things, but the 
one thing that is the start of the plot is never 
mentioned. Let’s say he was burying a man, 
a murdered man, that he himself was the 
murderer. The intensity is immediately in- 
creased. 


Mistake number two. Jed’s character is 
not consistent, nor is the mood of the story. 
Obviously he is a desperate man in flight 
from the scene of his crime. He must not 
relax his watchfulness for a moment, the 
story said. A man in this state would not 
pause to admire the landscape. 

Mistake number three. So far, and in 
most manuscripts for many paragraphs more, 
no identification is made of the particular 
thing or person he fears. He wakes up a 
few hours later, goes home, and for a week 
has no reason for suspecting anyone of know- 
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ing his crime or of finding him out. No con- 
fict. No interest. We suspect, of course, 
that before the story is finished something 
will happen. But the reader should be en- 
tertained while he waits. 

Let us assume then that he hears the bark- 
ing of a dog in the distance. He recognized 
the sound. The dog is the hound dog of his 
victim! His fear immediately becomes 
localized. The readers have something 
definite to fear along with him—for they 
themselves are participating in his flight. 

The paragraph could be easily changed 
to read : 

“It was midnight when Jed emerged from the 
cornfield, his shovel clutched tightly in his hands, 
his shoes caked with the thick rich loam, and his 
clothing showing the marks of his night’s work. 
Had anyone seen him? He was sure that he was 
entirely alone. Yet he didn’t relax his watchful- 
ness fora moment. Now that his enemy had been 
put out of his way definitely, buried beneath six 
feet of earth, he had all the more reason for be- 
ing careful. It wouldn’t do to have the work 
spoiled so near to completion. With young Case 
dead—disappeared, they’d the girl would 
be entirely his now.” Etc. 

The motivation, the type of plot, and the 
character of the murderer are now iden- 
tified. 

Let’s not waste time at this point by go- 
ing into a lengthy description of the girl. She, 
after all, in a story of this type must remain 
in the background—no matter how starry 
her eyes, or dimpled her cheeks. We are 
concerned now with flight and struggle. Let’s 
continue : 

“Suddenly, as he stepped out on the road, 
a sound drifted up from across the pasture, and 
stopped him in his tracks. He had forgotten 
that! The dog! Young Case’s hound dog— 
with a nose that could smell out his master a mile 
away. He had forgotten the dog.” 

The action now has direction. The con- 
flict is definitely between himself and the 
dog. The emotional appeal is still that of 
fear and suspense. What must we do now? 
Launch as quickly as possible into a story of 
how he killed the dog? Shall he be suc- 
cessful at once? No, there must be time for 
that all important dramatic struggle. The 
dog, we'll say, leads an ominously charmed 
life, _The man’s shot fails to hit him, or 
the rifle won’t fire, or someone comes along. 
What else must we be doing? Shall we let 
the dog go about his usual calm, nose-in-the- 


say- 


trough existence? Do we want the opposi- 
tion to be that passive? The suspense must 
be heightened by making the dog into an 
active, not passive, force. The dog hunts 
in the cornfield, comes close to the grave 
. . . You can go on from there. The stage 
has been set completely. 


TYPE of faulty beginning that gives 

most editors the greatest number of 
headaches is the kind that all too obviously 
is trying to be quick-stepping, sophisticated, 
and smart. It goes like this: 


“You are.” 

“Oh, but no!” 

“You’re a brute.” 

“I’m not.” 

“J insist you are. And furthermore, you're 
heartless and cruel. You knew she didn’t mean 
what she said when she told you about Reggy.” 

“Reggy be hanged! Isn’t the invention worth 
more to me than a trip up the Hudson?” 


And so on with no clues whatever. Who’s 
talking? Space is valuable in the short short. 
We can’t become interested in people unless 
we know them. What has Reggy to do with 
it and maybe Reggy is a cat. 

Couldn’t the thing be handled just as 
cleverly—as Barrie did it in “Two of Them” 
—by eliminating all confusing reference to 
Reggy et al if the dialogue is evidently going 
to carry the story? Why not like this? 


All men are.” 
It’s just that all women think 


“You're a brute. 

“That’s not true. 
they are.” 

“All the women can’t be wrong.” 

“Then all of us men can’t be brutes.” 

At least here we know that the characters 
judging from the 
a woman. 
Reggy is 


are two young people 
ardor of their talk—-a man and 
For the fun of it, let’s assume 
necessary. 

“Reggy works just as late as I do on his 
radio, and his wife doesn’t think he’s a 
brute.” 

“You know she doesn’t mean half of what 
she says when she’s bragging about Reggy. 
And this will be the first time we’ve had a 
chance to take a trip up the Hudson in 
years.” 

Here’s the plot begun, characters iden- 
tified: and the whole business looks smart 


but not mystifying. 





Earth’s Fragile Children 


By GuUNNAR WIKANDER 


ARADOXICALLY, one of the more 
often quoted theories of ex-President 
Hoover, had nothing to do with politics, 


The theory was expressed in an interview 


Christopher Morley had with Mr. Hoover. 
The President said : 


“Perhaps what this country needs is a 
great poem. Something to lift people out of 


Don’t look for these magazines on the 
newsstands: they sell by subscription only, 
Photos, illustrations, decorative covers—all 
are rare items. Even prose infrequently ap. 
pears. When it does shoulder into a poetry 
journal, the editor, very properly, assigns it 
to announcing a rondeau contest or who won 
the last sonnet award. 


fear and selfishness. 
Every once in awhile 
someone catches 
words out of the air 
and gives a nation 
an inspiration. You 
remember Kipling’s 
‘Recessional’ and 
that poem of Mark- 
ham’s, suggested by 
Millet’s painting, 
‘The Man With the 
Hoe” We need 
something to raise 
our eyes beyond the 
immediate horizon. 
A great nation can’t 
go along just watch- 





The rating of the poetry magazines given 
in this article is by Mr. Wikander, and not 
by Writer’s Digest. As a minor poet inter- 
ested in the field of poetry magazines for 
some years, we believe he has earned a right 
to this opinion. Any objections may be ad- 
dressed to our Forum Department if accom- 
panied by valid reasons for dissent. 

When sending scripts to any of the poetry 
magazines, always keep a carbon, and re- 
member that these little publications are 
truly earth’s fragile children. If the editor 
doesn’t reply promptly, or loses your script, 
or tries hard to sell you a subscription— 
don’t get too angry. Remember no poetry 
editor makes any money out of his magazine. 
They are published to lose as little money 


William Shake. 
speare to the con- 
trary, there is much 
in a name. Could 
any large magazine 
substitute for its 
present name any of 
the following?: Ves- 
pers, Driftwind, 
Moods, Wings. 
These — really—are 
names of poetry 
journals. 

Verse magazines as 
a rule do not pay 
for material pub- 
lished. Yet worth- 
while writers appear 





ing its feet... . I as possible. 





in them. The inclu- 








keep looking for it, 
but I don’t see it. 
Sometimes a great poem can do more than 
legislation. . . . ‘John Brown’s Body’ was a 
step in the right direction. I’ve read it once, 
and I’m reading it again. But it’s too long to 
do what I mean... . Let me know if you find 
any great poems.” 

Whether a great poem has made its ap- 
pearance, I do not know. If it has not, it is 
not because of a scarcity of poets, nor be- 
cause of a lack of poetry magazines; for 
more poetry is being written and published 
today than ever before. 

At this writing nearly every state in the 
Union is the home of at least one small 
magazine devoted exclusively to poetry. 
Most of them have a small circulation, but 
an editor’s stout heart. 


30 


sion of work by well- 
known versifiers must 
be gratifying to the poetry editors, for it 
shows them that successful poets fondly re- 
member the little magazines, which gave 
them their start. 

Truly these little magazines—the smallest 
to come my way is 41/2 by 3% inches—make 
pleasant, interesting and inspiring reading 
for the dilettante, the literati and the serious 
reader of poetry. In them one runs across 4 
phrase or a sentence that throws a beacon 
light upon the troubled affairs of the world. 
How is it that a poet, interested in words 
primarily for sound, is able to say so much 
in a line while congressmen say so little at 
great length? 

I wonder how many times the minor poet 
on his death-bed has heard one of his kin 
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whisper, “He used to write poetry. But he 
never had anything published. Poor fellow.” 
That will be his cue to gasp in his best 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips’ manner, “Huh! 
Never had anything published! Read my 
work—in Silhouettes—in Pasque Petals—in 
The Lantern—in—in——” And, do you know, 
my sympathy will be greatest for the poor 
relatives, who haven’t even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with these stout-hearted, little 
poetry magazines. 

Below are listed in order of merit the mag- 
anes whose editors answered my queries 
and sent sample copies of their magazines. 
I need hardly say that the list is a personal 
one, open to criticism (Lord save me!) 

Poetry. Editor, Morton Dauwen Zabel, 
932 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. This 
magazine was founded by Harriet Monroe 
and in my opinion is the best magazine of 
the lot. The editor considers all types of 
poetry, and pays at the rate of $6 or $7 a 
printed page of poetry. Also have several 
prizes of $100. I am going to quote at length 
some information sent to me by the editor : 

“To make rules for the writing of poems 
seems a paradoxical task, because the chief 
beauties of poetry are beyond rules or analy- 
sis. And yet an editor, reading the thou- 
sands of poems which come to the office of 
a magazine like Poetry, necessarily forms in 
his mind a whole system of laws for the 
transgression of any one of which a poem is 
summarily rejected. It must sometimes seem 
arbitrary and unreasonable to a poet that an 
otherwise fine poem should be refused be- 
cause of one bad line. But we print so few 
that we must be arbitrary. 

“What then are the chief reasons for our 
rejecting poems after they pass the first 
reader?. . . What qualities do we lament 
in poems that might otherwise be accepted ? 
Some of the notes passed along with the 
poems from one editor’s desk to another may 
be illuminating. 

- ‘These have beauty, but the themes are 
trite. 


“es 


They sound reminiscent. (Eliot or Mac- 
Leish. ) 
“ ° - 
‘The last lines are a let-down. Not sus- 
tained. 
se . 
Too many stock phrases (wine, honey, 
skull, etc.) . 


“Forces his effects. Overstatement. 

““*Wordy for its substance. Could be done 
in less space. 

“‘Shapeless. Not tied together.’ 

“These are a sample of the defects a poet 
may overlook after he has followed all the 
well-known rules of his craft, such as the 
avoidance of archaic expressions, limping 
meters, inversions, imperfect rhymes, and 
hackneyed phrases. 

“To begin with the poet should be sincere 
in the emotion or mood he seeks to arouse. 
That is not to say the poet himself must be 
sincere in feeling desperate, sad, elated, or 
whatever the case may be. But he must so 
skillfully reproduce the emotion that the 
reader catches it and reacts to it. He must 
not be melodramatic, forced or clumsy in his 
method. He must not be mawkish, overdeli- 
cate, sentimental. Moreover, it is no longer 
enough for a poet to reproduce a mood 
alone, as it was in the days of Adelaide 
Crapsey’s Cinquains. The slight bit of free 
verse with a single whimsy, so popular 
20 years ago, is dated now. The editors look 
for a richer background of philosophy, de- 
scription, mysticism, narration — something 
on which to mount the emotion. The care- 
ful choice of the material of a poem has 
much to do with its success. 

“Suppose, in spite of everything, the poet’s 
material remains fragile and slight. Then he 
must make the pattern of the poem worth- 
while for its own sake. A poem can be 
worked out so well that it is like a mosaic. 
Any piece, displaced, cannot be fitted in 
elsewhere. The whole is tied together like 
an interlocking puzzle by the suitability of 
every word and phrase. The reader of such 
a poem will forgive lack of material in his 
enchantment with the device. 

“Let us suppose the poet has neither very 
rich material nor an intriguing design. The 
poem may still be made beautiful by sound 
alone. The science of sounds is so deeply 
rooted in our primitive past that it may 
never be written down or formulated. 

“These are some of the general qualities 
we look for in poems. Beneath these are al- 
ways the cardinal virtues of economy, clar- 
itv, precision in rhyme and meter, and so- 
phistication. 








oo 
nh 


“Great poets are sometimes wordy, obscure, 
irregular in rhythm, 1 
Naive in attitude, but always 
and with artistic The 
mediately aware that nothing 
done by accident. It is this 


which we are looking, and it can be 


inexact in rhyme anc 
deliberately 
im- 


intent. reader is 


they do is 





sure touch for 


“a 
acquired 


only by intense application, courage and per- 
severance. Sometimes it cannot be acquired 
at all, in which case the would-be poet 


should not waste years of his life trying to 
be accepted by Poet) 
Wings, A Quart Verse, edited by 


Stanton A. Coblentz. 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


939 Woodycrest Ave- 
“Tings is in the field 


for any kind of poetry except free verse 
lyrics, however, are preferred, and few 
poems of more than 40 or 50 lines are used. 


Also always glad to consider brief reviews of 
current books of verse or 
report within two or three weeks, and 
only in prizes. Have also been in the hab 
of having an annual competition for a cash 
award for poems of a particular type or on a 
specified theme.” 


about verse. We 
pay 


Silhouettes is a quarterly, edited by James 
Neill Northe, 303 Rosewood, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. This is an excellent magazine, but 
the cover should have the name of the maga- 
zine on it. Pays on acceptance one dollar a 
poem or article. Unusual 
books and block prints awarded for out- 
standing poems. Either free or regular verse 
used. Material is not held more than two 
weeks. 


prizes of good 


Voices is also a quarterly, at 45 East 55th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Harold Vinal, the 
editor, me: “All book reviews are 
written to order, but poetry is considered at 
all times except during July, August and 
September. No translations are used and 
very little unrhymed verse. Payment is not 
made for accepted poetry and no prizes are 
offered.” The sample copy sent to me con- 
tained such names as Thomas W. Duncan 
and Ruth Hill Mitchell. 

The Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Editor C. B. McAllister 
writes that his magazine “is a bi-monthly; 
does Gives a yearly prize which 
varies. one-poet 
issue to sent in, 


writes 


not pay. 
For 
best 


six years we gave a 


collection of poems 


WRITER'S 


DIcEST 


with bound copies for the poet. This yeg 
we are having the best 50 poems bound ina 
single bound 


poet represented. 


copy, giving a copy to each 
We decide on poems as 
fast as possible, never keeping them over one 
month.” This magazine published in the 


last issue a good many sonnets. 
FKaleidograph is a edited by 
Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart 
Montgomery; address, 702 North Vernon 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Pays prizes, 
mostly short Also 
verse. 
Driftz 
John Coates, 
paid for contributions. 
usually book prizes. 


monthly 


using 
lyrics. issues books 0 

Walter 
“No money is 


ten issues vear. 


editor, 


ind, per 
writes: 
Occasional prizes are 
offered We pub- 
lish the best type of 
any pattern, technique or 
about twenty 
We dislike obscurantism, outmoded passion 
contractions, 
incorrect use punctuation, 
mixed and confused figures of speech. Can 
usually report on MSS in oar three days 
time. Never than ten days needed.” 
Has published such names as Frost, Lew 
isohn, MacKaye, etc. The address is North 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Spirit, bi-monthly, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Editor, John Gilland Br- 
Despite the fact that the editor con 
from the limited 
membership of the Poetry Society 
of America the standard of this magazine 
is exceptionally high. Pays 20 cents a line 
for poetry ; no prizes. All types of poetry are 
used. Decision on manuscripts given within 
two weeks to three. Membership in the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society is open to all irrespective 
of faith. Write the editor for information in 
this respect. Free criticism may be obtained 
on all manuscripts by members of the 9 


can get of 


We get 


use . 


poetry we 
school. 
times what we can 
antique 
faulty 


lyrics, vague phrasing, 
of words, 


more 


nini. 
siders manuscripts 


Catholic 


only 


ciety. 

Berkeley is one of the newer poetry mage 
in fact the first appeared in April. 
No pay. Book awarded to person whos 
poems receive the most votes during the 
year. By book award, I mean that a volume 
of his or her poems will be published fret 
Poems by members of 
Poetry Society 


zines ; 


of charge as a prize. 
the Berkeley International 
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aly, unless by invitation, All types of poems 
Membership in the Berkeley 

Society is $2 per year.” For further details 
concerning the Society write the editor, 
James Gabelle, 76 Heights Road, Ridge- 
wood, N. a, 

“The Bard a quarterly of verse appearing 
in January, April, July, and October, is 
edited by Margaret Ferguson Henderson, 
398 Russell Ave., Jackson, Missouri. Asso- 
date editors include poets from this state, 
fom New York, California, Alabama, In- 
diana, and Texas. These enable The Bard 
to contact every part of the country for 


ae welcome. 


poetry news, poems from outstanding writers, 
and presentation of the poets appearing in 
Bard columns. No restriction is made as to 
type of poetry wanted except that it be of 
the best quality whether from beginners or 
established writers. New 
tantly being introduced including literary 
highlights and book reviews. Reports on 
submitted poems are as prompt as possible 
though it must be remembered that The 
Bard is a quarterly and makes up its material 
in three month periods. Submit more than 
one poem at a time and not more than ten 
or twelve. Send only material representative 
of your best efforts as the one requirement 
of The Bard is poetry of the highest stand- 
ard. Payment in prizes listed each issue.” 

American Poetry Magazine; Editor, Clara 
Catherine Prince ; address, 1764 North 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. “We are the 
second oldest poetry publication in the U. S., 
and with the final departing of depression 
to out stronger than 


features are con- 


years we expect 
ever. . 

“At present we are publishing only as 
funds permit, allowing ten issues to each fee 
or subscription. This method was found ac- 
ceptable, no debts were piled up, and now, 
with better days ahead, we can look forward 
to greater regularity. We have had six is- 
sues per year at least. We do not pay for 
material, but our prize awards for contests 
have been much worthwhile. We award 
lovely paintings and books. We use all types 
of poetry, and we reply within ten days as 
arule. It is very seldom that anyone is kept 
waiting longer.” 

I differ with the editor ; this magazine does 
hot publish all types of poetry. Most of the 


go 
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poems are sonnets or lyrics ; and all of them 
have a lovely unworldliness about them. 


Militant poems have no place here. 


The Circle is a quarterly magazine. “We 
are always in the market for good poetry, 
16 We use sonnets, lyrics, 


verse, 


not over lines. 


blank 


French 


quatrains, some free verse, 


forms, etc. We report now within 
two weeks. We pay only in cash prizes rang- 
ing from $2 to $50 each in our quarterly 
and annual This 
awarding $50 for the best unpublished lyric 
(not over 16 lines) on any theme submitted 
before May 15, 1938, with a second prize of 
$25, third prize of $10, and three $5 prizes. 
The address is Box 194, Wellesley, Mass ; 
the editor is Marcia L. Leach. 


contests.” magazine is 


Poetry Caravan, route 1, box 55, Lake- 
land, Florida. Editor, Etta Josephean Mur- 
fey. 
technical standard and appealing or thought- 
We publish — both 
rhymed and free verse but prefer rhymed 


“Our only requirements are a_ high 


provoking — substance. 
verse within 16 lines. We run one long poem 
(40-60 lines) each issue. We feature articles 
of about 500 words on music and_ poetry 
(and occasionally allied arts). Run contests 
from time to time.” The magazine is a quar- 
terly, pays in prizes only, and reports within 
three wecks. 

Shards, Constance Deming Lewis, editor ; 
box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. This magazine 
is a quarterly, publishing all types of verse, 
though poems are usually not over 50 lines 
in leneth. One $10, one $5, and three free 
subscriptions awarded for work in each is- 
sue; there are also book awards. Articles on 
verse writing, poets, etc. by writers of au- 
thority in every issue. Prompt report on all 
manuscripts. 

Expression is a quarterly, published at 76 
Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. J. The editor 
is James Gabelle. “All types of poems wel- 
come, but must be good and must be short.” 
No payment is made except in prizes. Deci- 
sion On manuscripts made within two days. 


Alentour. Michael Largay, editor. Ad- 
dress: 3 Hart’s Avenue, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Largay writes gaily of his maga- 
zine: “As is the case with experimental lit- 
tle magazines some of the poems are good, 
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others are pretty bad. We take the blame 
for the bad ones because there is no restric- 
tion as to what we may accept. Poetry is re- 
ported on promptly, a poem never languishes 
one way or the other more than a week... . 
Most of our poets are unknown even to the 
little magazines, which seems to be the most 
obscure state one can think of.” Uses short 
poems. This magazine shows a great deal of 
promise. 

Talaria. A new poetry magazine, pub- 
lished at No. 409, The Phelps, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and edited by B. Y. Williams. The 
cover spoils the magazine somewhat for me, 
but the verse is good. Glenn Ward Dresbach 
is represented in the issue sent to me. Uses 
quite a few sonnets. Pays in prizes. 

Midland Poetry Review, published quar- 
terly, 854 South Harrison Street, Shelbyville, 
Indiana. Editor, Loren Phillips. “Do not re- 
quire that contributors subscribe; most of 
them don’t. No pay, but offer twenty-five or 
more book prizes, subscription prizes, and 
other small prizes for best poems. Use only 
very short poems—not over sonnet length. 
Usually present fifty to 75 poets in each is- 
sue. Some book reviews. Any style of poetry 
—modern style preferred.” 

Pasque Petals. Even though this magazine lim- 
its itself to publishing poems written by South 
Dakotans, it is quite attractive. Gertrude B. Gun- 
derson is the editor, but literary contributions 
should be sent to Adeline M. Jenny, Valley 
Springs, South Dakota. The journal is a monthly. 
“We do not pay for poems, but sponsor a good 
many contests, usually giving five prizes of five 
dollars each. At present we are sponsoring 
a contest for poems on South Dakota sunsets. We 
use all types and forms of poetry. A week 
or two is the average time we keep a manuscript.” 


Avon. Editor, David Raymond Innes. Ad- 
dress: 2366 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan. This magazine is nicely got up, but as 


it limits itself to humorous verse, I did not list it 
higher up in the article. Pays in prizes. Answers 
within three days on material submitted. 

Western Poetry, published bi-monthly at 118 
North Tremont Street, Oceanside, California, and 
edited by Stuart C. Langford. Publishes too many 
poems in each issue to reach a very high stand- 
ard. The poems are short, both free and regular 
verse being used. Does not pay, but answers 
promptly. 

Cycle is a quarterly magazine, published at 
Homestead, Florida, and edited by Lily Lawrence 
Bow. No pay. ‘Want really good poetry; prefer 
rhymed verse although we accept other forms. 
Poems limited to twenty lines,” 


Quickening Seed has moved to 124 West Fram. 
bes Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. Clarence L. Weaver 


is the editor. “All types of poetry, if good, but not ‘ 


over forty lines in length—twenty lines preferred 
or shorter. Decision in from one week to three 
months. Pretty well stocked up at present, but 
always room for the exceptionally good. Ohio 
poets (especially Columbus vicinity given prefer. 
ence) ; no poet with a message barred, however.” 


Prairie Wings. Grace Brown Putnam, editor: 
New Rockford, North Dakota. “We prefer short 
lyrics. No requirements as to form. All worthy 
work considered. Quatrains, couplets, tankas, cin. 
quains especially favored because of length. It re. 
quires at least two weeks to make a decision on 
material submitted.” 


Moods is published quarterly at Edgerton, Mis. 
souri. Editor Sterling P. King writes: “We tr 
to maintain a high standard but we insist upon 
intelligibility. We require brief, sparkling poems 
and endeavor to reply within ten days. No pay 

we wish we could. Not particular as to 
mode of expression—either rhymed or free verse. 
We give a prize for first and second best poems in 
each issue.” 


Blue Moon, Inez Sheldon Tyler, editor; 3328 
19th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Four issues 
a year. Payment in prizes. Uses lyrics— but alas! 
too many. There just aren’t many good lyrics 
written in the U. S. today. 


Vers Libre. Editors: J. C. Crews and Bruce 
Kapustka. As the title indicates the magazine 
uses free verse. No pay. Address: Waco, Texas. 


HE following magazines are listed below 

because the editors neglected to send 
me sample copies. Many of them are ex- 
cellent magazines and being listed here is no 
reflection upon them. They are listed al- 
phabetically. 

American Fireside (formerly Verse-Land), Ot- 
sego, Michigan. Albert Emerson Brown and Irene 
Lillian Brown, co-editors. Issued bi-monthly. 
“We do not solicit fiction. We are a home-literary 
magazine featuring Verse-Land, a fine department 
of over forty poems per issue. Prefer brief 
lyrics. Poets sending a quarter for a sample cop) 
will learn types of verse preferred. This is a com- 
paratively new journal, hence we pay in prizes 
only, but with nearly twenty prizes per issue, in- 
cluding cash prizes to subscriber poets.” The edi- 
tors sent me copies of their magazine, but because 
it is not an out-and-out poetry magazine, I have 
listed it here. 


Better Verse, Florence, Oregon. Editor, Ir 
Morse. Better Verse is published five times a year. 
Because we publish a poetry magazine for those 
who enjoy reading worthy poetry rather than 4 
medium of expression for poets, we are not inter- 
ested exclusively in very brief poems which en- 
able more contributors to appear in each num 
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ber. We do not want the Pollyanna type of poems 
or jingles nor pretty daisy-in-the-dell nature beati- 
de. We are seeking realistic, actualistic por- 
trayal of life in all it facets, though dreams are 
apart and a paramount part of life. _We are not 
partial to blank verse and not at all interested in 
yarious syllable-counting, little, modern inventions 
parading as poetry because the lines are chopped- 
off, hit or miss, to make them resemble lines of 
poetry rather than that which they are—prose. 

“We pay for prose but the payment is, of neces- 
sity, modest and by arrangement. We report on 
manuscripts within a day or two of receipt.” 

Bozart-Westminster. The editor of this journal 
is James Routh; address, Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia. The magazine is a quarterly. “We pre- 
fer longish poems by new poets, but do not care 
for freakish, pessimistic, indecent or old-fashioned 
verse. Do not pay for manuscripts, but offer a 
prize of $25 and one of $12.50 for the best and 
second best poem in each issue. Verse submitted is 
passed on in two weeks.” 

College Verse is published by the College Poetry 
Society of America. Publishes poetry by college 
students only. Ann Winslow, executive secretary 
of the Society writes: “When various magazines 
list us—despite our uncompromising statement 
that we consider the verse of members only—and 
that members must be college students, we are 
immediately inundated by postage-due MSS from 
all over the United States, from non-eligible-for- 
membership poets. I’m sorry to seem so 
ungracious, but several years of paying postage on 
unsolicited contributions would curdle an angel’s 
disposition.” The address, for those among you 
who are college students and under-graduates, is 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

The Garret. Harrison F. White and Flozari 
Rockwood, editors. ‘“‘Publishes for subscribers only, 
payment in prizes. No line limit on peetry. The 
fact that one subscribes to the magazine does not 
insure publication. Contributions must come up 
to editorial standard, which is somewhat high. No 
particular type or school of poetry. Prompt re- 
port.” Address: P.O. Box 5804, Cleveland, O. 

Horizons is issued quarterly and editor Ralph 
Cheyney brings it out at 935 Murifield Road, Los 
Angeles, California. ‘‘We do not pay in cash but 
we do give complimentary copies to contributors 
and we stage frequent prize contests, sometimes 
the prizes being cash, sometimes paintings and 
other works of art. First prize in each of our con- 
tests hitherto has been cash. High standards of 
craftsmanship are maintained ; we exclude no type 
of poetry except the freakishly experimental. 

Our one limitation as to theme is that if the poem 
pertains to any locality, it be a Western locality. 
Our summer issue will feature poems in short 
forms such as quatrains, couplets, syllable-count 
forms, triolets. Our fall or winter issue will fea- 
ture religious poems. Our issue for next spring 
will be an illustrated deluxe number featuring 
Poems of flowers, trees, and gardens. At is 
wiser not to expect a verdict on poems within less 


than a month.” The editor asks that I caution 
would-be contributors not to request free copies of 
Horizons. 

La Paloma. Same rules apply to this journal 
as to Berkeley. Also, same address and editor. 
First number to be published shortly. The maga- 
zine will be the “official organ of the Pan Ameri- 
can Poetry Society. Poems in English and Span- 
ish. Also, translations into the language of each. 
A-1 type of poems used. Membership in the So- 
ciety is $2 a year.” 

The Literary Corner is a “weekly newspaper 
page of the New American published at 26 Cross 
Street, Paterson, New Jersey. We pay one cent a 
line for poetry. The subscription price is one dol- 
lar for one year. We accept poetry from unknown 
poets as well as the established poets. Contribu- 
tors must subscribe to the newspaper. Payment is 
made after publication.” Address Henry Picola, 
Literary Editor, The New American. 

Modern Bards is a “compilation of the work of 
members of the Modern Bards, an international 
poetry society of 135 members to date. Edited and 
published three times a year by Flozari Rockwood. 
Annual dues of $1.50. This includes cost of book- 
let, and criticism, and other helps in poetry, mar- 
ket and publication suggestions, etc. Sixty or 
more pages an issue. all poets are entitled to 
representation in each issue as long as they are 
paid-up members. Work must meet editorial 
standard to insure publication.” The address is 
P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Notebook, edited by Flozari Rockwood, 
bi-monthly, same address as Modern Bards. “Pay- 
ment in prizes; cash awards for specific contests 
in each issue ; book and subscription prizes. Pages 
open to one and all as long as material has merit. 
No special type or school of poetry, but contri- 
butions must not exceed sixteen lines due to size 
of pages. Report is often sent out day of receipt; 
we do not hold the work of a poet in order to 
make a decision. Publication is sometimes not for 
several issues, however.” 

Pegasus Magazine, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City, Marion Berry, editor. Nine issues a 
year. Small compensation for poetry accepted. 
Special prizes arranged once a year. Decisions 
reached within a week or ten days’ time. Lyrics 
and short poems. 

The Poetry Forum, 1500 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is edited by Herman 
Grossman. “We use all types of poems, prefer- 
ably within the thirty-two line limit, and pay fifty 
cents per poem upon publication. All manuscripts 
are considered promptly upon receipt. The best 
poems published receive book and _ subscription 
awards besides regular payment.” 

The Poet’s Messenger is issued monthly at 54 
Dennison Avenue, and edited by N. F. Whitaker. 
“It does not pay for poetry, but aims to encour- 
age metrical verse and help its contributors in 
every way possible. The Poet’s Messenger does 
not publish free verse or freak verse of any kind, 
but will use good humorous poetry, satires and 
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almost any other trend of sentiment, if properly 
written.” 

Poetry & Music Magazine is “presented in six 
issues a year. We pay no money for poetry but 
offer cash prizes to deserving contributors. First 
prize $3, second prize $2, and three additional 
prizes of a dollar each. We publish all types of 
poetry when they come up to our definition of 
merit. Acceptances or rejections are notified 
within three days.” Address: 145 South Ocean 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The editor is Albert 
Eli Slocum. 

Poetry World, 430 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, Henry Harrison, editor and publisher. This 
journal is a monthly publishing all types of poetry. 
There is no payment made for poetry, except in 
prizes, among them the Charlotte Arthur prizes 
of $25 for the best poem in the first six issues, $15 
second prize, $10 third prize, and two $5 prizes. 
Answers within two weeks. 

Vespers, a new magazine, will appear quarterly 
at 966 East 25th Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 
“We pay one dollar and upward for poems. We 
publish the works of well-known poets only. There 
is not anything in particular in subject matter 
that we want at the present time, so if the poem is 
worthwhile, we shall accept it. We report on ma- 
terial submitted within two weeks. May we re- 
mind the well-known poet that this is not an easy 
market to crash, and that the competition among 
big names is keen. The magazine sells for 50c the 
copy. We suggest that the contributor read a copy 
first.” The editor is Henry Picola. 

Westward, 990 East Fourteenth Street, San Le- 
andro, California. Hans A. Hoffman, editor. 
“There have been no changes in Westward’s edi- 
torial policy. The magazine continues to be regu- 
larly published every month, and with the August, 
1937, number will begin its eleventh year of unin- 
terrupted existence. No payment is possible for 
published material, nor are there at present any 
prizes being offered. All kinds and lengths of 
verse are of interest and one short prose story 
(1200 words) is published monthly. All mail re- 
ceived, including submitted verse, is acted on 
within twenty-four hours. Poets are thus assured 
of an immediate decision.” 

Kephyrs is a bi-monthly which uses religious 
verse as a feature. “At the present time we need 
more religious poems. We do not pay for material. 
We accept book reviews from those who have had 
experience through other magazines. We report 
within two weeks on all material submitted. All 
manuscripts must be accompanied by a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for return of unavail- 
able material, otherwise manuscripts will be im- 
mediately destroyed.” Same address and editor as 
Vespers. 

Following is a selected list of magazines from 
whose editors I did not hear but whose magazines 
I believe still to be in existence: 

Fantasy, Stanley Dehler Mayer, 950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The Gypsy, George Elliston, Cincinnati Times- 
Star, 8th and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DIcEstT 


Smoke, Susanna Valentine Mitchell, P. O. Box 
335, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Sonnet Sequences, Murray Marshall, Box 123] 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Verse Craft, Lawrence W. Neff, Emory Uni. 
versity, Georgia. 

Versemaker, R. Albright, 5236 Lake Park Ave. 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Play Markets 


By GeorcE Eric KELToNn 


The Council of the Dramatists Guild has 
awarded the Roi Cooper Megrue Prize to 
Arthur Kober’s “Having Wonderfui Time” 
of which Marc Connelly is the producer, 
The prize, carrying a purse of $500, is given 
for the best comedy of the year. Other re- 
cent winners were “When Ladies Meet” and 
“Boy Meets Girl.” 

Harry Young, experienced showman, has 
one play ready for the new season but is 
always eager to find and read a good com- 
edy. Mr. Young’s offices are located at 1501 
Broadway, New York City. 

Having returned from England, where 
he saw the London company of his New 
York comedy hit, “Yes, My Darling Daugh- 
ter,” firmly established, Alfred De Liagre is 
back at his desk at 11 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. C., preparing for a busy Fall season. 
He reads plays recommended to him by 
writers agents. 

Alice Alexander, 234 West 44th St., N. 
Y. C., has bought a script with music called 
“Right This Way.” Book and lyrics were 
written by Marianne Waters and tunes com- 
posed by Brad Greene. Miss Alexander 
plans to bring this play to Broadway about 
October 1. At that time she will be ready 
to read manuscripts brought to her atten- 
tion by reliable authors agents. 

“Jean,” a comedy from the pen of Laszo 
Bus-Fekete, famous Hungarian playwright, 
will be the first play on the schedule of 
Watson Barrett and Rufus Phillips to be 
housed in a Times Square theatre. 

This producing firm will read those plays 
coming from the offices of authors agents to 
their headquarters in the Selwyn Theatre 
Building, 229 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

A stock company operating on Broadway 
with weekly changes of plays, both new and 
old, is being planned by Madeleine Thomp- 
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” son, 421 West 57th St., New York City. Miss school, the work of the superintendent and 
1231 Thompson is anxious to sce the work of new _ other officials, methods of teaching, teachers 
’ . . . . . . . 
authors who think their material good training, securing the co-operation of the 
Uni. enough for Broadway consumption. When pupils, the influence of the school in the 
A submitting here be sure to enclose return community life, Daily vocation Bible school 
| Ave : ee : : 
postage. and week-day religious teaching in rural 
Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland, Min- and village communities are desired. Ar- 
neapolis, Minn., is in need of clean whole- ticles should not be over 1,000 words and 
ome material and invites you to submit unless necessary, even briefer. Pay is on ac- 
your manuscripts. Full length plays which ceptance. 
are easy to stage are particularly wanted. 
| has The American Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
—— Chestnut Street. Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-Chief. 
€ to . . . ? 
= gp This active house publishes a number of books 
ime ie , 
amphlets and magazines. The current need for 
ucer e 2 P nai : mi 
ite Philadelphia Markets their eight magazines are as follows: 
) ‘ , i . i 
r re. (Continued from page 20) Children’s Leader. Published monthly. A mag 
azine of methods for children’s leaders in religious 
and F : : . 
atticles based on actual experiences, dealing education. Articles on child psychology, method 
h concisely with all phases of Sunday school pee pe the i at home a — 
as : er . : a school. o fiction. ey buy occasional photos 
it is work, particularly in the rural districts and and illustrations. Verse dealing with church sea- 
small schools. Photographs and other illu- sons, inspirational. They pay a dollar on accept- 
oa strative material make the script more help- ance. Pay on acceptance at $4.50 per thousand 
J ful. Accounts of new forms of Sunday words. For all work unless mentioned. 
h school activities and new solutions to old Adult Lesdes; Articles cn the wetted of 
on problems, organization and equipment of the working with adults in church school, organiza- 
ew 
ugh- ati nik Sis ita al a ENT ROLE A 
re is 
et | | PUZZLED BY REJECTIONS? | BEGINNERS SAY: 
a 
e — . . . I could not ask for anything 
. more enlightening.’’—Percy Letcher. 
Y _ Let WARD THOMAS Spotlight Your Errors : nie : 
ma Thorough, Paragraph by as Paragraph . Your criticisms have Aeiped 
N Analysis of Yo M ° t me more than any I ever received. 
a ur anuscripis. —AM. N. Keith 
lled ane F 
ais Editors haven't the time to give you detailed, critical “I never invested money which 
analysis of your unsuitable stories, to show you what is wrong was better spent. If the book is not 
om- and what to do about it. a success, it will not be your fault. 
ider That’s my job. At the right are typical reactions from be- You not only put into it the results 
out ginners I have helped. Because I believe every writer has of your professional experience, but 
problems which are his and his alone, my help is strictly per- a personal interest which I deeply 
ady sonal. I don’t try to teach you how “to write,” but show you appreciate.”’—Dr. H. Pleasants. 
ten- in specific detail how to write YOUR STORY. That’s why 
I've been able to help so many discouraged beginners break “. . . Every one of your criticisms 
into print. helene home to me some fault in my 
1SZ0 Your problem may be “market slant.” It may be in plot- treatment . . .””—Leslie Childs. 
ght ting, characterization, dialogue ; perhaps, overwriting. What- 2 asian: cilia sha tk Minas 
’ ever your problem or combination of faults, I'll point them peas ree aoe 
of I hes ne es job I’ve ever seen. A penetrating, 
out. mark your manuscript paragraph-by-paragraph, show fvihs wadhitted tik a 
be ing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional 7 Boole 3 ; 
touch, where your work is amateurish, and why. sisi 
Send me one of your stories. I will either advise you that ia 
lays it is going to market, or I will return it with the most careful, : 
; to analytical and helpful paragraph-by -paragraph criticism you INTRODUCTORY OFFER : 
etd have ever received. Write for my booklet, “Telling And Sell- One Dollar per thousand words, 
ing Your Stories” —FREE. (Minimum fee, $3.00). With your 
first story send along an extra one 
yay WARD THOMAS of about the same length—and I'll 
: . give you a critical report on the 
ind 521 Fifth Avenue New York, N. i second story—FREE. 
np- 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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tion and administration of Christian education and 
devotional. Material supplementary to uniform 
Sunday school lessons. No fiction. Query the 
editor first. Verse is used only occasionally. Ar- 
ticles should be between 1,000 and 2,000 words. 

Young People’s Leader. A monthly, read by 
young people between 16 and 24 years. Articles 
should be on youth, activities, recreation, etc. 
Short religious dramas that appeal to young peo- 
ple are accepted, also some verse. Articles should 
be between 1,000 and 2,000 words. No fiction. 

Story World. Published weekly. For boys and 
girls nine years and under. Stories from 300 to 
900 words on children’s topics. Illustrated verse 
is used. No fillers or continued fiction. 

junior World. Printed each week. Uses serial 
stories of six to eight chapters with 2,500 words 
or less per chapter. Short stories of 800 to 2,500 
words slanted at boys and girls between the ages 
of 9 and 11. Short articles on travel, history, 
nature, etc. Illustrated or non-illustrated. Photos 
with copy are paid for extra. 

Youth’s World. Issued each Sunday for boys 
between 12 and 16. Serials suitable for real boys 
in six to ten chapters with 2,500 words or less 
per chapter. Short stories of 2,000 words are ac- 
ceptable. Articles should be short on ‘‘How-to- 
make-it,” radio, sports, travel, camping, etc. 
Poetry is used occasionally. 

The Girl’s World. A weekly for girls from 12 
to 16 years of age. Serials and stories must be 
suitable to them. Serials of 6 to 10 chapters with 
2,500 or less per issue. Shorts of 2,500 words or 
less are used. Articles should be short on travel, 
sports, history, biography, etc. Party hints, 
puzzles and games are demanded here. Poetry 
also is used. 

Young People. Weekly readers here are of both 
sexes from 16 to 25 years and many parents. 
Shorts and serials should be interesting and ac- 
curate of the length mentioned above. Articles 
may be on varied and more mature topics. Verse 
is occasionally used. All of these magazines are 
using more pictures and pay on acceptance from 
25c to $5 each. They ask that you mention the 
price you would like for the photo. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
Witherspoon Bldg., 1321 Walnut Street. Park 
Hays Miller is the new Editor-in-Chief of four 
active church papers. Their needs are as follows: 

Stories. A four-page paper for primary boys 
and girls. Stories should contain character-build- 
ing emphases and center about child experiences 
and interests. Stories of nature, church seasons, 
retold Bible stories, tales of humor and fancy, 
also those of world friendship with accurate back- 
grounds and child characters interesting and nat- 
ural. They also desire a little material dealing 
with activities, games (preferably of other nations) , 
things to make and do. Stories and verse should 
have religious emphasis but not be “preachy”’ 
and should not deal with fairy lore or un-natural 
personification. Should be slanted for the child’s 
own reading. Pay on acceptance. 


; Dicest 


The Pioneer. Manuscripts should be aimed a 
the middle of this group of boys from nine to 
fifteen years. They use stories between 2,500 and 
3,000 words. Serials of from four to ten chap- 
ters of the same length as the short story. Stories 
must be interesting, true to life and on Christian 
living. Authoritative articles between 700 and 
1,000 words are wanted, and with illustrations jf 
possible. To deal with history, biography, nature, 
travel, science, handicraft, sports, etc. Short 
poems aimed at boys of this age are used occa 
sionally. Pay is on acceptance. 

Queen’s Garden. This publication is for girls 
from nine to fifteen years. Stories ought to be 
from 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials should run 
from four to ten installments of the same length 
per chapter as the shorts. All stories must have 
true-to-life situations, plenty of action and inspire 
Christian living. Articles, preferably illustrated 
with photos or drawings, from 700 to 1,000 words 
and include subjects such as biography, history, 
nature, travel, handicraft and general informa- 
tion. Short poems, and shorter articles are occa- 
sionally used. Editorials of 500 to 900 words 
with a Presbyterian slant are often used. Pay also 
on acceptance. 

Forward. For young people between eighteen 
and twenty-three years. Stories should run close 
to 3,000 words in length, and serials, of not more 
than eight chapters, should have installments of 
the same length. Stories may be for boys or girls 
or both. Adventure and action stories are de- 
sired with courage, loyalty, high ideals and pur- 
pose at the core. No “Lessons” are wanted, but 
fiction should deal with young people, their prob- 


lems, home life, experiences, aspirations, voca- 
tions, college, vacations and Christian _ service. 
Authoritative travel, nature, biography, history 


and general articles, of about 1,000 words with 
accompanying photos are used. Pay on accept- 
ance. The editor of the above publications says 
his greatest need is for short stories of the types 
mentioned. Also would like some well written 
editorials. He will gladly send copies to inter- 
ested writers if they will be kind enough to en- 
close postage. This is a very dependable outfit. 

Sunday School Times, Charles G. Trumbull, 
Editor. 325 N. 13th Street. Use Sunday school 
method articles, describing those actually used, 500 
to 800 words; children’s stories, 1,000 words, na- 
ture or religious, but no fairy stories of plain fic- 
tion; occasionally wholesome fiction stories for 
adults, 2,000 words. Five dollars per thousand 
words or “ac per word, payable on acceptance. 

The Christian Youth, J. W. Lane, Jr., Editor, 
325 N. 13th Street. Published weekly. Use one 
story of 2,000 words with Christian or uplift feel- 
ing each issue. Small number of 500 to 800 word 
fillers of the “How-to-Make-It” and nature style. 
Small number of puzzles are used, of the cross 
word and Bible nature. “We accept only a lim 
ted number of manuscripts and advise cautious 
consideration on mailing.” Fillers from $2 to $4; 
stories bring approximately ten dollars, on ac 
ceptance. 
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Book Publishers 


Dorrance & Company, Gordon Dorranc:. Drexel 
Bidg., 5th Chestnut Street. General book pub- 
lshers. Are interested in seeing book-length work 
by new writers as well as old. This company 
incorporated 1920, is the founder Contemporary 
Poets of Dorrance, a worthwhile series of verse, 
numbering 175 volumes to date. In prose, all sub- 
jects are of interest. The only requirements be- 
ing that the work be of book length. Some of 
the names on their list are C. A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
General Smedley D. Butler, Judge Marry A. 
Shute, and Lincoln Steffens. Work is not bought 
outright but taken on royalty. Also issue books 
on a cooperative basis. 


Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert Street. 
fF. W. Shoemaker, Editor. Juvenile fiction of 40,- 
000 words and under, adult fiction 60,000 words 
and up. Biographies also about the same length. 
No travel, poetry or collection of shorts. Pay is 
on royalty basis. Plays of one and three acts 
suitable for amateurs, churches and _ schools. 
Comedy, farce and melodramas are the favored 
styles. Plays are bought outright on acceptance. 
Report in two weeks. 


Ritten House, Wm. J. McElwee, Editor, 1524 
Locust Street. This is a new publishing house, 
that welcomes the new and old writer alike. Novels 
and biographies of 20,000 words and up. No text 
books. Fruit of Eden by George F. Meeter is 
their latest. 

Heyman Printing, Samuel Heyman, Editor, 529 
Callowhill Street. Poetry publisher exclusively. 
Poems suitable to make books (large or small). 
No collection of varied poets in one book. Author’s 
service, they pay for printing, etc. Reply in two 
weeks, 

The John C. Winston Co., Winston Bldg., 1006- 
1016 Arch Street. Children’s books from 10 to 
60 thousand, depending on the age slanted for. 
Non-fiction; biography, travel, religion, etc. in 
book lengths. Very little fiction at present. Pub- 
lishers of Bibles, dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

David McKay, 604 S. Washington Square, Mar- 
gery McKay, Managing Editor. This house 
specializes in children’s books, games, etc. Since 
last year they are publishing several cartoon comic 
magazines. The cartoons are all reprints from 
syndicated stuff. However, they are looking for 
material for the various feature pages; including 
stamps, magic, etc. Also looking for new feature 
page ideas. Fiction for these magazines should 
be in six installments, of 2,500 words each issue. 
Plenty of action for children from 8 to 16 years. 
Pay on acce ptance, usually bought outright. Also 
book length manuscripts on juvenile fiction. 

Macrae-Smith, 1712 Ludlow Street. Fiction in 
book lengths for adults. Informative books for 
Juveniles. Miscellaneous books on politics, eco- 
nomics, etc.., “Everyday topics that are of interest 
to people today.” Some travel and biography. 
Royalty basis of payment. Three weeks usually 
required for reply. 
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TEP AHEAD of the CROWD! 


Attention to details brings outstanding writing. 
We bring unusual aids to beginning and ar- 
rived writers—clear, terse, concise. Prepare now 
for the wave of prosperity surging into fiction fields. 
P ° ao Most customers come back 
rosperity Here all our writers’ tools 
after reading one. Here is opportunity to buy them a‘ 
a great savin 
Pudec ription to Writer's SOURCE Data File 
cal Color and Picturesque Speech ar Hooks: 
No. 1, Sea & yh No. 2, wes H 
Air ag Tw 
00k, for dialo; vue, chara ac’ ter ‘action - 


B 
MURDER” MANUAL, for ystery Writers. 
Piot, Clue & Time Chart, with "uystery Markets. 


Total retail value $7.25 

NOW ONLY $6 with free copy of interesting bro- 
chure ‘‘Dialogue Analysis.’’ C.O.D. 

if desired. Stamp brings Seacriptive literature. 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, Box 381 W, E. San Diego, Cal. 














TYPING 


AN EXPERT’S PRIDE in his work assures you of neat- 
ness, efficiency. First copy on 20-lb. Hammermill Bond; 
carbon copy, corrections. 35c per thousand words; over 
10,000, 30c thousand. Manuscripts returned promptly 
in cardboard, prepaid. 


JOHN W. GOLD 
341 E. Okmulgee St., 9 














AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Fee: Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000 to 25,000, 35c; over 
25,000, 30c per 1,000 words Corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation, if desired. Carbon copy and extra 
outside sheets free. Mailed fiat. 


LAURA M. HARNESS 


Box 3 Lynnhaven, Virginia 








————_—_—<—<—<—<———— 
TO SERIOUS WORKERS .. 


Whether you are a recognized author or an aspiring writer, 
it will pay you to become acquainted with the distinctive 
service of the Writers’ Counsel. If you answer_this ad at 
ce we will send you, without charge, a Work Guide which 
will help you immeasurably, and will introduce you to our 


1ethods 
saa iat WRITERS’ COUNSEL 
“When A Writer Needs A Friend” 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


FREE — 50 MS. RECORD CARDS 


With Every Order 
Mailing Envetopes-2e ane dh and 25 9112x1214. 
25 6x 25 16x91 














}0 ‘sheets 16 Ib...... se 


50 No. No 
Hamm jormnitt Bond og 
ets 20 ose 
200 Sheets Bond | 100 Envelopes, Printed 
THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. c 
24 West 20th Street ew York, 
Id 10°7 West of Ro 


Adc 
Write for free booklet, “Hints. oe * writers 


GUIDANCE 


FOR NOVICE AND PROFESSIONAL 


Instruction, criticism, consultation, 
revision, marketing of books, arti- 
cles and stories. A unique record 
of appreciation; reasonable charges. 
Specify your needs when inquiring. 


ROBERT L. NEWMAN 
251 WEST 71st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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j. B. Lippincott Company, J. Jefferson Jones prefera 
Y Oo U R S oO Ne G Editor. 227 S. 6th Street. This house has ; anism ¢ 
May Have a Chance in Hollywood reputation for selling fine mystery stories and ap 3.000 ° 
Or our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. Holly- always looking for more. Book length novels above wen 
ware first a largest music publisher has Ls 70,000 words, with the romance type underlined publica 
critica service or m Cc, oem: ; ; i 
consideration. Send coe ‘Yor inferenntion. sii No poetry at any time. Light fiction over 70,000 Mod 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS words. Send along that book length of non-fictio, t 25c 
| 5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D, Hollywood, Calif. —if someone other than the family said it j - 
— ——— —= good. Biography and scientific works are accept. built . 
SONG POEMS WANTED able. Travel and juveniles are also welcome x charm1 
this house where all manuscripts are read and pr. their c 
. eir C 
is To Be Set To Music ported on in two weeks. Royalties out every six uation 
pare ega ig Ml ge omy ey Wann months. A wide-awake and reliable house. hould 
sccepted for publication. Send your Foems for free exam- Because of the highly technical and specialized nou 
J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music books published, the following publishers ar any pl 
4153 M South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. merely listed. If you are interested in these sp. sired 
cial books, a note to the editor will answer your sophist 
questions. They are as follows: atiien 
SONG POETS P. Blakiston Son & Co., 1012 Walnut Street, to 5.00 
50-50 PLAN Medical books. eile 
Send song poems for free examination. F. A. Davis Co., 1914 Cherry Street. Medical 
Instruction Book Sent Free. haa : 
Indiana Song Bureau, Dept. A, Salem, Indiana} 
e d B.A, . Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square 
Medical books. 
Oo N G W th a T E FE Ss W. B. Saunders & Co., West Washington Con; 
AMAZING OPPORTUNITY  S«avare. Medical books. tor, 4: 
- . : si This o 
famous, Broadway SSF ee Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut Street.  Religiou To sel 
SPECIAL OFF books. 
— povins, ‘melodies or songs for free examina- (candy 
on and marketing a ce. . Q°¢ rT © nd . 
er Reilly C 133 N. 13th Street. Religious 
SONGWRITERS’ INSTITUTE ' — ae At . —e 
Dept. 407 1234 Broadway, New York )00ks and textbooks. and 
care arena RT et manuf: 
ductior 
_ Pulp Paper words. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL ae wholes 
SONG WRITING, including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary From one address come Philadelphia’ ducti 
and information on current market requirements. If you write poems uctiol 


or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


only pulps. Mark T. Pattie is listed as the ete. | 
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M. M. M. PUBLISHERS editor for the string, at 1008 West York 1,500 
rset > Studio Bulding Portland. ‘Street. Their needs are as follows: get th 
* ‘ accept 
—¢ sic t . . 
SONGWRITERS: (ore Milods Detective and Murder Mysteries.. Issued $3 for 
to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; sub- - 5 ; : ec : . 

mitted to publishers. Send poems for criticism and revision. monthly, at lSca copy. Intere sted in my Con 
No charge on revising of poems, if you act now. Only hon- terious murders with the law represented in as abe 
est advice and help given, based on our many years of F : fon 
experience. Dept. 2: Typing. 50c thousand words; poetry the leading role, however any plausible mys- ig 
2c line. Dept. 3: HAVE A NEW YORK ADDRESS FOR 4 Ss é : tributi 
BETTER BUSINESS. We will forward all mail promptly tery plot will be considered. Woman 1n- whole: 
. PARAMOUNT, 246 East 2nd St., New York, 5 - 3 ; 

ee Mt santo schon 50 ae terest desired, but secondary. By his own good 
" cleverness and action the hero should win at are hi 
ASTOUNDING OFFER!!! the punch. No sex.  Short-shorts about -_ 
FREE MELODY to any poem acceptable to us. Act : y Q ssaiins air 
quickly; the offer will mot . ioe, Music Publishing. 1,000 ; shorts from 3,000 to 6,000 — what 
“When It’s Springtime In e Rockies’ piano arrange- ss 9 ’ ‘ els to ig 
ment was made in this studio by Luther A. Clark. ee od * 12,000 — ar eo 
2 words. ay on publication /Ie a whole 
NATIONAL SONGLAND ? y I ’ “ 
Clark Building, Dept. ""'WD", Thomaston, Maine word. aa 
$$ oe Real Life Confessions. Published month- cepta 
 Composers—Lyriecists ly, at 25c per copy. Looking for reveal Co 
Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised ing, frank stories with that ring of — — 
by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane,"' "Treasure 3 ° = dav lancuage. No dirt use 
Island,"" "Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- Told in simple eV ery day langu gi ; Illust 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. or obscenity is desired, but a wide margin dun 
HAROLD POTTER is allowed for the sex problem, triangles and cone! 
iliac asecinensvest sonal misguided young love. First person only, muni 
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AUGUST, 


preferably from woman’s view. No lesbi- 
anism or sadism. Length between 3,000 and 
8,000 words, occasionally longer. Pay at 
publication, 1/3c a word. 

Modern Adventures, comes out bi-monthly 
at 25c per copy. In need of breezy stories 
built around the adventures of beautiful, 
charming and quick-witted women who use 
their charms to get out of a dangerous sit- 
uation or to bend a man to their will. Story 
should be from the woman’s angle. Almost 
any plot or locale may be used. Sex is de- 
sired with some subtlety. The modern 
sophisticated female who takes all but gives 
nothing gets the feature spot. Lengths: 3,000 
to 5,000 ; 10,000 to 12,000; 18,000 to 20,000 
words. Rates 1/3 a cent on publication. 


Trade Journals 


Eugene M. Pharo, Edi- 
tor, 437 Chestnut Street. Published monthly. 
This office is looking for first rate articles, only. 
To sell here you should know your confectionery, 
(candy, chocolate and gum). This magazine is 
especially interested in articles on the production 
and distribution methods of wholesale candy 
manufacturers. Specific cases of increase in pro- 
duction. Photos are used. From 500 to 1,500 
words. The editor is interested in articles on the 
wholesale candy factory modern methods of pro- 
duction. ‘Goods Convayers,” “New Wrappers,” 
etc. Illustrations when possible. May run from 
1,500 to 3,000 words. Query the editor first and 
get the slant. No verse. fillers or fiction. Pay on 
acceptance, a half to one cent a word. Up to 
$3 for accepted photos. 

Confectioners News. Same editor and address 
as above. A confectionery distributors’ publica- 
tion. Copy must be specific on production, dis- 
tribution, etc. Sales and management of named 
wholesale firms. Editor Pharo is looking for a 
good piece on how tobacco, grocery and drugs 
are handled by the jobbers. Also articles on job- 
bers and manufacturers who make use of the 
Fair Trade Practice Act, what have they found and 
what have they to say? Front page copy, as last 
year’s market letter stated, would be how some 
wholesaler helped a retailer increase his business. 
A thousand words is tops here. Photos should 
be suitable to articles to sell here. Pay on ac- 
ceptance, as above. 


Confectioners Journal. 


Community Feweler. Lansford F. King, Editor, 
1528 Walnut Street. Published monthly. A 
house-magazine of the Oneida Community, Ltd. 
Illustrated features of personality sketches, stories 
about interesting jewelers, authentic articles about 
watches, gems, silverware (of the Oneida Com- 
Munity variety), or other jewelry store merchan- 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing 

Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requrements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


pe riodic als. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 


Marketing 








DESPAIRING WHITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. 0. Box 41, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 








WIN $$ in CONTEST! 


BE ALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
i y, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 





J Poems, Letters, Stories, Recij es, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to heip YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPEC 1AL—Subscription now only $1 yearly, Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, on finest bond paper. Corrections made 
and carbon copy and extra first sheets furnished. 35 cents 
per 1000 words; 30 cents per 10,000 or over Prompt serv 
ice. Mailed flat. 








FRANK JACK 


P. ©. Box 889, Milwaukee, Wis. 











GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL — SERVICE 
3923 W. Sixth St., 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNIVERSAL RAGE 


An organized society of sincere men and women who have 
found the secret of SECURITY—financial, social and political 
inder the guiding genius of a Great School. 
lf you have talent. literary or otherwise, and are willing to 
express that talent, in service, for the mutual advancement 
of a grand people who aspire to be royal, we shall be happy 
to consider your application 
This offer is open only to those who seek to better their 
position in life without suppressing their fellowman. For 
iniormé ation as to how we would help you find yourseli, ser nd 
or our latest circular, INTRODUCTION TO LEMURIAN 
re RAFTS. This and our free booklet, PURSUIT OF HAP- 
PINESS, are yours for a stamp. Address Dept. ; 


Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
Nobility of Character 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 
1714 N. 69th Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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dise. In need of candid camera shots of jewelers 
and their family outside of their business back- 
ground. Photos of outstanding advertising or win- 
dow displays. Articles should be between 1,500 
and 2,000 words. Pay 1% to 3c a word. From 
3 to 8 dollars per photo, in 60 days after ac- 
ceptance. 

American Carpet and Upholstery Journal, Drex- 
el Bldg., 5th Chestnut Street. M. G. Readinger, 


Editor. This journal is no longer in the market 
for manuscripts. All material is written by the 
staff. 


Knitting Mill News, C. B. Carter, Editor. 40 S. 
7th Street. Articles pertaining to the knitting in- 
dustry alone. All copy is still written on assign- 
ment and by the staff. 

Tap & Tavern, “Journal of the Liquor Indus- 


try.” J. A. Lazar, Editor, 1430 South Penn 
Square. This active trade paper is looking for 
correspondents. The editor is looking for men 


with newspaper background to cover hotels, res- 
taurants, cafes, night clubs, but NOT tap rooms 
in the towns and cities of the following states: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Washington, D. C. Dig up news and 
short scribes on the industry. Liberal space rates 
will be paid. If you have what it takes, it will 
pay you to contact this address. 

National Coopers Ffournal. M. E. Doane, Editor. 
Witherspoon Building, 1321 Walnut Street. Pub- 
lished monthly. All articles are written on assign- 
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ment or by the staff. Illustrations must exemplify 
the manufacture or use of the wooden barrel. No 
fillers. Pay on publication according to merit 
and need. 

Radio Press, 223 S. 5th Street. A new Phila. 
delphia amusement trade paper, issued weekly at 
5c per copy. Includes radio, movies, stage, music, 
etc. At present this sheet is being scribed by a 
small staff of Philadelphians. No market now. 

The Chilton Company of 56th and Chestnut 
Street publish a number of trade journals. All 
but the automobile and insurance papers are edj- 
ted or published in New York City. The fol- 
lowing are published here: 

The Spectator. T. J. V. Cullen, Editor. This 
publication is dedicated to the insurance business, 
Not in the market for free-lance articles, with 
very rare exception. The majority is staff writ- 


ten. 
Commercial Car Journal. George T. Hook, 
Editor. Published monthly. Illustrations are 


ordered after articles are accepted. Some fillers 
on the industry are used. Articles between 1,500 
and 2,500 words on mechanical subjects, human 
interest stories in relation to trucks, safety meth- 
ods, unusual twists in fleet (truck) operation, etc. 
Especially shop articles; truck repair, painting, 
etc. Occasionally photos with caption are used, 
at $5 per. Pay on publication, according to the 
article, which is usually 2c per word. 
Automotive Industry. Herbert Hoskins, Editor. 





We are an exception to the rule: 


(1) Many of the best conservative agents 
do not advertise, considering it undigni- 
fied. We do advertise and we do not 
consider it undignified. 


(2) Some agents advertising in some 
mediums are neither reliable nor com- 
petent. We advertise in only the best 
mediums, which’ investigate advertisers 
before accepting them. 

(3) We charge no fee for reading 
or analysis. We believe a selling agent’s 
profit should come from sales, not inci- 





A NEW SALESMAN FOR WRITERS 


We are not an exception to the rule familiar to experienced writers—that a new 
agency usually gives more personal attention and more earnest efforts than an old 
agency. However good, like a new writer, it must prove it is good. 


Write us your writing problems or talk them over with us at 


303 Lexington Avenue, Suite 204—New York 
GENE BOLLES, Inc. 


dentals. When we sell your fiction or 
non-fiction. we deduct from your check 
the agent’s usual ten per cent. We do re- 
quest return postage with all manu- 
scripts. 

(4) We avoid giving the impression that 
we can sell @nmy manuscript. We are 
literary agents, not miracle workers. We 
can help make a manusvript salable and 
sell it if it can be made salable and sold. 
(5) No assistants. Whether a beginner 
or well established, you are assured of 
first-hand attention. 
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[sued weekly. ‘A combination news and tech- 
sical weekly. Is both a reporting and interpreta- 
tive medium published for the executives and 
technicians of the automotive industry.’ News 
must deal with happenings pertinent to persons 
and organizations intimately connected and asso- 
cated with aircraft; Diesel engines production 
and development; passenger car, truck and bus 
manufacture, sales and developments; fuels and 
lubricants; transportation and maintenance mat- 
tes. Also the parts and equipment phase of the 
industry. Also interested in those collateral in- 
dustries, both in the raw and semi-raw materials, 
steel, aluminum, glass, rubber, etc. Articles con- 
ceming finance in company earnings and losses ; 
dividend payment (particularly extras) ; new se- 
curity issues; debt liquidations; acquisition of 
new capital and for what purpose. Legislation 
dealing with labor, taxes, social and economic 
matters. Labor organizations and  employer- 
employee relationships. All M’s should be the 
uneditorialized “inside story” type, brief, informa- 
tive and accurate to check here. Pictures, gloss 
fnish $3 pay on publication, 50c per column 
inch. 


Automobile Trade Journal. Elliot Curtis is the 
new editor since the last letter. Published month- 
ly. An auto dealers magazine. Your articles 
should be brief on topics of interest to this trade. 
remuneration, etc. Illustrations 
glossy finish. Pay on publica- 
rate. 


Sales methods, 
should be of a 
tion at no definite 


Motor World—Wholesale. J. Albert Laansina, 
Editor. Printed monthly. No fillers. Occa- 
sional cartoon with an automotive angle. Gen- 
eral illustrations are staff gotten. Articles between 
500 and 1,500 words, must apply to wholesaling 
and merchandising field of parts and equipment. 
Not used cars. Pay on publication, between $5 


and $25. 

Motor Age. Wm. K. Toboldt, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Read by the independent repairmen, 
garage and service station men. Fillers are used 
that would be of interest to these men. Photos 
are used with glossy finish, pay from $3.50 to $5 
dollars. Cartoons on the subject are acceptable 


Articles of 1,000 to 1,500 words 
on merchandising activities, successful selling, new 
selling plans in the shop, ete. Single page ar- 
tides bring from $12.50 to $15. Twenty-five 
to thirty dollars for a spread (two pages). Pay 
on Publication. News is paid for at a dollar an 
inch for the first inch and 25c per inch following. 


at $5 per laugh. 


Syndicates 


Ledger Syndicate, Harve W. Miner, Editor. 
Public Ledger Bldg., Independence Square. ‘This 
syndicate has the largest serial fiction circulation 
of any in the world.” Four features (news). One 
feature page (3,500 words) pays the writer about 
$30. In need of more serial fiction of 30 chap- 
ters on any topic. First chapter of 2,500 words 
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“PLOTTO* 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is . 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





YOUR STORY 


Short, book length, or scenario, is wanted by promi- 
nent producers and publications. 

ART & INDUSTRY is the medium for the unknown 
writer to make contact. 

Send for details and sample magazine. 


ART & INDUSTRY 
5049 Bakman Avenue, North Hollywood, Calif. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
ll, 20-pound bond; carbon free._ Minor corrections in 
punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
lat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
0. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


Lloyd Street 


eb 





4715 W. Milwaukee, Wis. 














WANTED: AUTHORS and TYPISTS 
To take séventage of these low prices _on quality supplies. 
RAWHIDE GLAZED ere! ENVELOPES—28 L 
i $1.00; 25 6%x9% and 25 6x9, 0c; 
Ribbons 50c. Karolton Klasp 


Na ail 50 No. ii. Se, 
West of Rockies 


Envelopes—32 ib., at attractive prices. 
add 10% Request Circular. 

“Quality at Low Cost—Many Pleased Customers 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202 


a? 


Dept. D Hernando, Miss. 

















‘4 oO a T Ss: e Send 25c for current issue of KA- 
LEIDOGRAPH, with 1937 Prize 
Program of $100 cash, etc., also particulars of the HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, with 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. Or, send 10c for back number and 
receive current Prize Program. Good, original poems 
wanted. Send postage for return of unavailable poems. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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and 29 chapters thereafter of 1,800 words. Also 
looking for woman’s page topics and comic strips. 
If you are sending out comics, make it a six week 
run, to supply the editors with a good basis for 
pay is on publication, fifty per cent of the gross, 
less cost of production. This is an old and re- 
liable house. Photos of a general nature for roto- 
gravure sections. 

Watkins Syndicate, John E. Watkins, Editor. 
Lewis Tower, 225 S. 15th Street. This office will 
only handle well known professional writers and 
artists. Enclose return postage. Series of ar- 
ticles on love, adventure, etc. No verse or fic- 
tion. Suggest you query this editor first. 

Background Syndicate, Joseph Schulhoff, Editor 
Norman Moore, Manager. 130 South 15th Street. 
Room 214. While this is a new and coopera- 
tive outfit, I think it has something. Both the 
above men served apprenticeship with the Ledger 
Syndicate. They are in market for short-shorts 
of about 1,000 words. First run novel serials of 
mystery and adventure with a love angle. Short 
features of 500 to 1,000 words. Nothing else at 


present. Pay is on fifty per cent basis of gross. 
National News Service, Inc., 6719 N. Broad 
Street. Sidney A. Silberman, Editor. Colored 


comics, features and rotogravures. Color set-up 
There is still no market here for the free-lancer. 

Bond-—Barclavy Richard S. Bond, 
Editor. Industrial Trust Bldg., 3160 Kingsington 
Avenue. Have not been able to locate this outfit 
by directory or post office. Hold your scripts un- 
til further notice. 


Svndicate, 


Newspapers 
Here, as elsewhere, the newspapers are cutting 
down on their consumption of free-lance material. 
Increased staffs, syndicates, news correspondents 
and agents now supply the news publisher with 
the greater portion of his columns. Features, pic- 


tures, short-shorts, how-to-make-it, and women’s 
page pieces once offered a living to the trained 
journalist at large, but no more—with few ex- 


ceptions. In the event you should desire to query 
the editors on possible copy, here are the prin- 
cipal dailies: 


Inquirer, R. C. Morehead, Associate Editor, 
Elverson Building. 

Record, Bernard Bergman, Feature Editor, 
Broad and Wood Streets. 

Public Ledger, John J. McLaughlin, Manag- 


ing Editor, Ledger Building. 
Evening Bulletin, Bulletin 
Daily News, J. H. Keen, 
22nd Arch Street. 


Building. 


Managing Editor, 








Book length manuscripts wanted for immediate publication. 
We are publishers and National Distributors. 


Burney Bros. Publishing Co., Dept. D, Aurora, Mo. 


Open Ground 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 
COMPARATIVELY _ unexploited 
field by writers is the purchasing 
agent field. Every purchasing agent 

has some story to tell. Each city has its quota 
of purchasing agents. A story obtained in 
this field can be sold to the purchasing agents 
magazines, and then when published, com- 
pletely rewritten and sold to the field cov- 
ered. 


Nearly all railroads, steamship companies, 
mines, public utilities, universities, bus and 
freight lines, state and municipal govern- 
ments industria] plants, educational insti- 
tutions, hospitals, hotels, industrial plants, 
department stores, has its purchasing agent. 


Today the tendency of big business is to 
regard purchasing as a_ semi-engineering 
function, and the majority of purchasing 
agents today are college trained men, with 
technical training. They have good stories 
to tell. 


In large organizations, purchases are super- 
vised by an official who is designated vice- 
president in charge of purchases. Some 
large institutions even maintain an _ engi- 
neering division within the purchasing de- 
partment, as an auxiliary to the commer- 
cial department. The head of this division 
is usually the purchasing engineer. 


The 
policies pursued in purchasing materials and 
supplies; unusual or efficient office methods 
which were a distinct improvement over for- 
mer methods; short cuts used; value of the 
purchasing agent to the business in actual 
savings, centralized purchasing, control; 
storekeeping methods which different 
from the ordinary run; purchasing prob- 
lems ; new ideas in the field ; fact stories deal- 


interview should cover methods and 


are 


ing with processes of purchasing, or some 
original or interesting phase of purchasing 
no routine or elementary articles. 
The majority of readers in this field are 
associated with large industries, public utili- 


ties and financial institutions. Articles should 
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ET the criticism department of 

WRITER’S DIGEST go to work 
for you. Send us one or two of your 
stories and attach these questions to 
them: (1) Do you believe I have native 
literary talent? (2) To what general 
group of magazines should I slant my 





RATES 


for the Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


1,000 words ; $! 
2,000 words ; $2 
3,000 words ‘ $3 
4,000 words z $4 
5,000 words $5 


For the next 5,000 words the fee is 60c for each 
1,000 words. After that, the rate is 50c for each 
additional 1,000 words. Check or money order 
should be enclosed with script. 




















— 


There’s 
Always 
Room 
for More 


On Top 


Every day we receive at 
WRITER’S DIGEST news 
of some writer making his 
first sale, or crashing into 
big money for the first time. 
Let us assist you in shorten- 
ing the time between you 
and your first sale; or in 
aiding you to sell to better 
paying markets, if you are 
already in the pulps or the 
second class magazine group. 


work? (3) What are the strong points, 
and what are the weak points in my writ- 
ing? Provided the length of your scripts 
are sufficient to show the full scope of 
your ability, we will answer these three 
questions for you in detail. In addition, 
your fee entitles you to a complete de- 
tailed criticism of your script, revision 
suggestions, and specific marketing ad- 
vice. Your scripts will be read and criti- 
cized by a staff of competent, practical 
editors. Our work will take from three 
days to ten days, depending on how busy 
we are, the length of your script, and 
the amount of work to be done on it. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the September issue on or before 
August 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘“‘personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





WAKE UP AND LAUGH with 2100 members of Con- 
tacts! A different club for different (intelligent, de- 
bunked) people. Worldwide membership. Not a 
matrimonial scheme. You select your own friends 
from large monthly lists. No names published. Un- 
usual books loaned free. Send 3c stamp. CON- 
TACTS, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED. Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp ... “Screen 
Writing Explained.” Sample pages. Submission 
methods. (Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. 
G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Desire honest 
Columns. Bert Bar- 


S. O. S.—Borrow money. Inheritance. 
collaborator. Various stories. 
nett, Pateet, Texas. 


AN ILLUSTRATED “TRIP THROUGH HELL” with 
the immortal Dante. Interesting. educational, sens- 
ual. 25 views 25c. Circular free! Novak—628 
Montgomery Block, San Francisco, California. 


RADIO WRITING—Instructions by continuity writer. 
Five legalcap pages. Ten cents and stamp. M. S. 
Johnston, 1440 East 52nd Street, Chicago. 


PASSIONATE WOMEN correspondents wanted—T-5. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Details 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


THE HUMBUG BUSTER, a magazine that kicks like 
amule. Send dime for samples. The Humbug-Buster, 
Crouse, North Carolina. 


PROFIT by experience members 
Writers Guild on Short Shorts. 
Courtland, Atlanta, Ga. 


$25,000.00 FINANCE, marry him—¥% Indian, heritage 
$4,000,000. C. L. McGuire, Agt., 1800 Homa, N. E. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Atlanta Creative 
Booklet 25c. 223 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 





HAWAII—LIVING and WORKING in Paradise. Two 
thousand words authentic practical information on 
ways and means. One dollar.—Box T-2. 


WHAT IS YOUR P. Q.—(Personality quotient)? 
Send 50c coin for psychological test and analysis 
which may open the door to opportunity, happiness 
and success for you. Dale Shannon, Box 568, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. bag Ate 1935.) G. N. Alworth, 
2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 





TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts, etc. 25c (coin) brings full in- 
a ACE TWD-3, 322 Empire Bldg., Birming- 
am, a. 


Wrirter’s DIcEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





MEN ONLY. 
printed, quarter. 
story plots. Pulp plots to order. Particulars, dime, 


“Spanking Cinderella” — privately 

And is it a “wow”! Also sex 
Roberta 
Indiana. 


Nosraep, 1526 Broadway, Indianapolis, 





AMATEUR WRITER, 26, otherwise employed, de- 
sires newspaper or magazine job. Ohio or western 
New York preferred. Talents varied, some useful. 
Fairly intelligent, adaptable, very dependable. Past 
record good, future hopeful. Who will share it? H. 
Carlburg, 755 Park Ave., Meadville, Pa. 


LIBRARY OF EXPOSURE! 10c EACH OF INTEREST 
to everyone. Secrets for women only. Secrets of 
the harem. Mormonism exposed. Book of startling 
information. Detective thrillers. Private information, 
Your choice 10c each or 50c for eight spicy booklets, 
Novak—628 Montgomery Block, San Francisco, Calif, 


JUVENILE MATERIAL IS EASY TO SELL! Detailed 
requirements of forty wide-open markets—$1,00, 
Burkart, 1018 Bluff, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


MIMEOGRAPHING—60c per 100 copies. 
efficient service. Return postage paid. 
strom, 225 N. 4th St., Marquette, Mich. 


JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Valuable advantages of- 
fered. Write for free information now. Besner-17, 
30 Church, N. Y. City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn extra money preparing news- 
paper articles for publishers. Simple, fascinating, 
profitable. Information free. Division 62A, National 
Press, 3923 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO — Valuable 
Box O-3, Writer’s Digest. 


Prompt, 
Bessie By- 


to writers, 20c. 


FOR SALE—lInteresting Abyssinian photographs, roy- 
alty and scenery, educational value. Edna Dessar, 
Nyack, N. Y. 





CAN YOU WRITE A SALES LETTER?—UNIQUE 
MYSTERY NOVELS, 1109 College Street, Columbus, 
Mississippi, will purchase a limited number for ad- 
vertising purposes. Self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for prompt reply. 


CLEAN CUT YOUNG MAN with good background and 
comprehensive training in news, feature and short 
fiction writing desires position with newspaper or 
industrial journal.—Box T-3. 


ANN WILLIAMS (ADVISER and PROPHETESS.) An- 
swers five questions 25c coin. Send birth date. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


POEMS WANTED—On gardens, friends, Thanksgiving, 


war. Lura Thomas McNair, Editor, Jonesboro, N. C 
JOIN “COMEDY CLUB”’”—Coaching, publicity, con- 


tacts for talent and MSS. Send $1 with photo and 
experience. GREEN STUDIOS, 312 E. 16th St, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE—To those who have sought 
advice in other channels and have been disappointed, 
here is a sincere offer to solve your problems what- 
ever they may be. You owe it to yourself to write 
me about your troubles and find out just how help- 
ful understanding advice can really be. Enclose one 
dollar in your letter and send to J. Rockwell, Box 
1343 Montreal, Canada. 


FOR RENT—RENT, LEASE, CABIN, LIVING QUAR- 
TERS, pine woods, bus traasportation. Reasonable, 
writers. Madam Fifi, La-Fifi-Villa, Clementon, New 
Jersey. 


THE CYTHEREA CLUB—For the matrimonially, in- 
clined—aids those everywhere whose opportunities 
for making congenial contacts are limited. Box 670, 

Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


AUTHORS! GET ALL OF THE PROFITS—We pub- 
lish your books at COST prices and act as your 
agent for ten percent of the sales. Give size of boo 
and length of manuscript for estimate. Howard A. 
Burk & Co., 737 N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 





ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED—(Copyright 1936). Be 
original and sell your stories. Dime and stamp. 
G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Marion, Ohio. 
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ANYONE WITH LITTLE PLOT OF GROUND—Can 
earn up to $500.00. Spare time. Interesting work. 
Stamp brings information. Lightning Speed, 
Streator, Illinois. 


SCREEN WRITERS—New digest of movie plots, in- 
valuable as idea source. Supplies synopsis of all 
latest pictures. Stimulates your imagination; helps 
ou write to sell. Chuck full of facts about story 
uys, producers, plot analysis. Issued bi-weekly. 
Three months’ trial $1.50. Sample, 25c (coin). 
Friedman, 1146 Ogden Ave., New York City. 


THE DIGNITY OF OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Small, 
exclusive, Non-Matri ial—broad the scope of 
your friendships. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Postage—please 








PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
LADDER SERVICE, 12 Prospect, Binghamton, 





NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Mevies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 





AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness, Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 





CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR 5 
YEARS—Press Cards, 25c; “Press” automobile 
plates, $1.00. Releases adults or minors 1c each. 
Photographic books, “Sample” Copy last year’s 
Photo-markets, 10c. Current Sixth Edition listing, 
1,832 markets, 50c. Address Photo-Markets, 504-X, 
Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Test an- 


Handwriting tells. 
Ave., 


Analyist, 2124 Porter 


LITERARY ABILITY? 
alysis 25c (coin). 
Joplin, Mo. 





MEXICAN DIVORCES—Quickly and quietly obtained 
by mail. No advance payment. Box C-2. 





from Handwriting—25c 
Edna Wilder, 1506 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS 
(coin) and stamped envelope. 
Mo., Joplin, Mo. 





AMERICAN ATTORNEY, practicing in Paris, would 
exchange correspondence. Box T-1. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 

ville, Tenn, 





2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains). Catalog 10c. Postal scales. Writer’s mag- 
azines wanted—Books, courses. Thomas Reid, Ply- 
mouth, Penna. 





WRITERS, wanting to live in New York, at very low 
cost by assisting operate Co-operative Residence 
for professional men and women. Luxurious old 
mansion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. 
Recreation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables, and 
contribute $4.75 up, weekly, in exchange room, 
board. Work less, contribute little more. Plenty 
of time to write, or seek position. Write Union 
Church, 229 West 48th Street, New York. 





PRESS CARDS—Reporters or Photographers, only 25c. 
General News, Box 25-A, West Farms Station, 
New York City. 





FEATURE WRITERS! ‘Tips’ $1.00 each. Alice Wil- 
son, New Florence, Pa. 





AMATEURS, WE PAY UP TO 5c PER WORD. $2.00 
reading fee 4,000 words or part. Constructive 
criticism if unavailable. Second reading free. If OK, 
fee refunded. Dawn Publishers, Box 866, Couer 
@Alene, Idaho. 
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DETECTIVE PLOTS—Everyone different. 50c each. 
Douglas Pearse, 21424 Karl, Detroit, Michigan. 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING, READ CHARACTERS. 
New, illustrated Graphic Chart shows how. Sent 
postpaid for 25c. Baker, Box 1267, Muncie, Ind. 





BRAND NEW PLOTTO FOR SALE—Cook’s PLOTTO, 
complete with key, for personal reasons, will sell 
for $9.00. J. Weissman, 140 Beach 29th, Edgemere, 
Long Island. 





SONGWRITERS GET TOGETHER, COLLABORATE. 
10c brings copy, Fifty-Fifty Magazine. Lee Ice, 
Editor, Marietta, Ohio. 





AMATEUR CARTOONISTS Sell your work. $40.00 
weekly may be yours, without investment. Details 
stamp. Carey’s Advertising Service, Weimar, Texas. 





FIFTY RECIPE MARKETS, 10c; Limerick Writing, 





10c; 100 Photo Markets, 15c. All three, 25c. Free 
Lancer, Box 447-D, Narberth, Penna. 

UNPUBLISHED AUTHORS, BEGINNERS, send 10c 
for particulars, new helpful plan for writers. 
Thomas Wood, Massena, New York. 





WRITERS—Make extra money easy. Details free. 


Box 35-X, Riverside, Illinois. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED FULLY ON’ BUSINESS 
and finance, based on extensive research and prac- 
tical successes at $1.00 each. Box T-4. 


GAIN AND HOLD FRIENDSHIP—Interesting, roman- 
tic, letters written. Personal service, 50c each. 
Henry Carey, Weimar, Texas. 


SONGWRITERS get together, collaborate. 10c brings 
copy Fifty-Fifty Magazine. Lee Ice, Editor, Mar- 
ietta, Ohio. 


SPICY NEW PLOTS — Complete synopsis included. 
Any slant, quarter each. Edna Morton, Grand 
Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


WEIGHTED DOWN BY TROUBLES? Sound advice 
given. Dime, stamp for each problem. Character 
reading included free. Send birthdate. E. C. Poppe, 
West Brownsville, Pa. 


TRANSLATIONS — Books, manuscripts all kinds. 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian and German. 
Rates reasonable. Harry W. Pascoe, 1697 Broadway, 
New York City. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE INTEREST IN WEEKLY 
published Newspaper, or become the Associate Edi- 
tor of same. J. O'Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd 
Street, Miami, Florida. 


INTERESTING AND ADVENTUROUS INDIVIDUAL 
desires correspondence with person, bored with 
much money, lonely and unloved, who would wel- 
come unique adventure. Should be over fifty. Box 
374. Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 


AMBITIOUS PEOPLE keep hep to latest plans, in- 
teresting articles, home work and money-making 
opportunities by “BUCKEYE BUZZER,” 
52 page magazine every month. Your Per$onal 
Profit$ will pick up when YOU do likewise. Dime 
brings copy and big mail pronto! Publisher, Dept. 
WD, 257 N. Washington St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


MY USED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- 
BOOKS at low prices. Languages, history, etc. 
Card or stamp. A. E. Mason, Mt. Desert, Maine. 











reading 








HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Complete with charac- 
ter outline, help with any probl atri ial 


advice for $1.00. Kirt, Maquon, Illinois. 


STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE WILL 
BRING YOU the latest edition of any one of the 
following Clearinghouse bulletins: How to Get 
Ideas, Plot, Write, Sell—Love Pulps; Detective 
Pulps; Movie Scenario Originals; Confessions. Offer 
made to put information about Clearinghouse into 
as many hands as possible. WRITERS’ CLEARING- 
HOUSE, 4 East 53rd, New York City. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 















New Way to Improve YOU 


A coinmand of effective Eng- 
lish gives you added advan- 
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ha wn ain aps 
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SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
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FIVE WINNERS 


PER HUNDRED VOTES 


GUARANTEED 


IN NOVEL BALLOT CONTEST 
IT'S EASY — IT'S FAIR 
NO OBLIGATIONS — NOTHING TO BUY 
OPEN TO EVERYBODY 


YOUR CHANCES ARE JUST AS GOOD 
AS THE NEXT FELLOW'S. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE DETAILS. 


GEO. POMMER, 
4311 GARFIELD, SOUTH 


JR. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To meet editorial requirements, 40c per 1,000 words to 10,000, 
30c per 1,000 thereafter. Poetry 1c per line. Carbon copy, 
extra first and last pages. minor corrections; manuscripts 
mailed flat, prepaid. FAST SERVICE. 


R. G. WILBORN 
Box 896, Station H Los Angeles, California 














waxe MONEY CAMERA 





advertisers BUY millions of photos a ye 


ar 


from people who know how to take the kind of pictures wanted! 
Let us teach you how to become a journalistic press photographer. 
real human-interest pictures that SELL. = 


how to take 
HOME, ur sagt ges home-study Course Be a you 7 ma 
good money in this fascinating field—quickly, at low cost, in spa 
tim: You may pay for 

Write for FREE BOOK. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Dept. 68, 10 West 33rd Street 


ke 
re 


the course in smali monthly installments. 


New York, N. Y. 





RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 








are 


by Peter Dixon.......ccc.ccccresses $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine.........--+e+++- $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE ber 

by Peter Dixon. .....cccccsccccccess $2. 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph RogersS......+++-sseeeeees $1.00 
RADIO LOG BOOK... 2... cvccsccccsccccesccce 15c 


Names, addresses of all radio stations 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DicEest 


be written from practical purchasing exper. 
ience standpoint. 
The following are a list of markets: 


Mid-West Purchasing Agent, 645 Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Purchesing, 11 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C, 

National Purchasing Agent, 623 E. St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Railway Purchases @ Stores, 9 S. Clinton St, 
Chicago, Il. 

Educational Business Manager & Buyer, 6306 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 

Hospital Topics @ Buyer, 43 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, III. 


The Chicago Purchaser, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Mid-Continent Purchaser, P. O. Box 1767, 
Tulsa, Okla. (covering mid-west oil fields). 

Pacific Purchaser, 433 California St. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Buyer’s Register, 305 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 

Southwestern Purchaser, Gulf States Bldg, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Southwestern Purchasing Agent, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Washington Purchasing Agent, 2100 Fifth Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 

New England Purchaser, 80 Boylston St., 
Mass. 

The Philadelphia Purchaser, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, 


1700 Walnut St., 


Canadian Purchaser, 175 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
Canada. 
Gennessee Valley Buyer, 635 St. Parish St., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


O to your local library, or write the pub- 

lishers for a sample copy (I usually en- 
close 10 cents postage) and study the maga- 
zines for which you intend to write. Then 
drop a note to the purchasing agent of some 
big industrial plant in your town telling him 
that you are writing an article for-------- 
Magazine on the ideas he has developed, and 
the practices he follows in purchasing. May 
you have an interview? 

If your letter is intelligent, you’ll get one 
right away. Before you interview your sub- 
ject, be sure to familiarize yourself with the 
industry the purchasing agent works for, and 
have intelligent well prepared questions ready 
to ask. There’s a chance to sell a couple 
of good articles here for every live trade 
journalist. 

ANY radio stations are closed to 
free lance writers for good and all 
because people with no knowledge 
of radio technique bombarded radio editors 
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with scripts. Scores of stations have placed 
a ban on free lance contributions because 
unthinking writers turned the editor against 
the entire free lance profession by sending 
in junk. 

This isn’t pretty to say but it’s true. There 
are still hundreds of stations buying from 
free lancers, and Writer’s Dicest is work- 
ing on the editors of those stations who have 
banned the free lancer trying to make them 
see the light of reason. 

(The same thing happened in the movie 
business. Twenty years ago, anybody could 
sll an original. Then ignorant, illiterate, 
uninformed writers killed off the goose and 
the movies bought only staff material. Dur- 
ing the past year and a half, some of the 
smaller producers have taken to buying 
originals again from free lancers). 

If you want to write and sell radio scripts, 
you owe it to yourself, and to the profession, 
to become acquainted with the special tech- 
nique required before submitting scripts. 
There are several books on the subject, one 
of them, just issued selling for only $1.00. 

This book, “Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing” is written by Ralph Rogers, a pro- 
fessional radio writer. The book is small, 
only 104 pages, cloth bound, and pocket size, 
but it packs a world of concrete, practical 
information for the radio writer. We advise 
authors to read either this book, or some 
similar volume, before submitting scripts to 
radio stations. In this way, you serve both 
yourself and the profession. 

Chapters of “Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing” are devoted to “The Radio Audi- 
ence,” “Writing For Name _ Stars,” “Pro- 
tecting Your Ideas,” “Writing Comedy Ma- 
terial,” “Selecting Radio Characters,” etc. 
There are many samples of radio continu- 
ity, and three full plays. We know of no 
better way to spend a dollar if you are in- 
terested in selling radio plays than to buy 
this book and study it. We advise supple- 
menting your purchase of this book by fre- 
quenting your local radio station, watching 
the actors and sound men at work, and 
holding copy on some of the radio plays 
while they are being produced. A.M.M. 
Patlhed” by Auocited Radi Wetene In, Rat ORS: 


— the Writer’s Digest book department for $1 
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@ More Than One Way 
@ To Use Your Fiair 
@ for WRITING ... 


ADVERTISING FIELD If you have writing ability, im- 
agination, artistic talent, an unde:standing of 
human nature—the advertising profession offers 
you vast possibilities. Our training course plus 
our contacts with publishers and radio stations 
helps you get started. Modest fee. 

FIELD CORRESPONDENTS Earn while you learn. We 
may be able to use your services as field reporter 
for some of the publishers we are serving in this 
capacity. 

Write giving history of background 


ASSOCIATED MEDIA SERVICE 


Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell 
Editors Have To Buy 


1937 is a Boom Year for Writers................ 














Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor's needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 


There is room on those desks now for articles 
short stories, long stories, novelettes, novels 
book-lengths on all subjects, radio scripts. 


lf or when your manuscripts measure up to our 
standards we submit them to a selected list of 
publications whose editors solicit our aid. 


You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN 
and WHAT to write. We help you to learn all three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 








UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sells 
Film Stories..... 


My Service 


It helps you to create salable scenarios 
from your material. 
in slanting your stories, 
and published, toward 


It aids you 
both originals 
the screen. 

It sells stories to the screen for both 
the established author and the unknown 
writer. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 





Suite 215 Dept. 33 











OLLABORATE 


If your manuscript is salable in its original version, I 
immediately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your 
Manuscript is not salable as you have written it, we go to 
market via a Nathale Collaboration. You receive 70% of 
the proceeds. I receive 20% of the proceeds for Creative 
Assistance plus 10% of the procee: is for my Sales Service. 
Your original Manuscript supplies the Story Idea. The 
Nathale (pronounced Nath-al’) Studios supply the tech- 
nigue—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique, 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears 
as the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. ation- 
wide sales contacts. When Collaboration, hegins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and_Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 2,000 words or fraction thereof. After 28,000 words en- 
close $14 regardless of length. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the pet be J Panny it has been acknowledged by a ul 
Public: ‘*The undersigned affiant deposes 
and says that. iy &% of Nathale-conducted Collaborations sold 
a for Beginning Writers with little or 
aversee ability. Positively no sales for exceptionally talented 





Sunseribed and Sworn to before me this 6th day of July, 
937, Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public 


TO EDITORS (planning new publications): Wire or air- 
mail your needs and requirements. Correspondents, staff 
writers, special feature writers, and suitable fiction fur- 
nished at a moment’s notice. If you are a bona fide editor 
or publisher seeking material, send for confidential details 
of my exclusive selling plan. 











N. RALPH NATHALE fornceni since 1929) 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. San Francisco, California 
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DIGEST 


Trade Journal Markets 


y Joun P. Lyons 


Les Affaires, 10 Avenue des Pins, 
P. Q., Canada. (Mo., 20c.) Printed in French, 
Most articles are staff-made but would accept 
crisp, informative articles in French on business 
management, selling, merchandising successes of 
independent merchants, expense-reducing ideas, 
biographical sketches of self-made men, 800 to 
1500 words in length, preferably with good pho- 
tographs. Pay '4c per word, 50c and up per 
photo, at publication. 


Bergerville, 


American Builder, 105 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Mo. 25c.) Appeal is to the contractor, 
builder, lumber dealer, architect, etc. News items 
and news photos of this group, new buildings 
Prefer short ‘how 


illustrations. 


to-do-it” 
Pay $10.00 per 


and building jobs. 
articles with good 
printed page, on publication. 

American Import and Export Bulletin, removed 
to 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. (Mo. 
50c.) trade. Pay $2.00 on 


acceptance for news photos of persons prominent 


Devoted to foreign 


in this field, association activities and other perti- 
nent news. 

Miller, 330 S. Wells St., 
Ill. (Mo. 25c.) Photos and news of establishments, 


American Chicago, 


new equipment, fires and disasters in milling 


Feature articles, preferably illustrated, 
1500 words, on mills, 
tion and merchandising of mill products. 
$2 to $3 for larger 


word and up for text. 


plants. 
produc- 
Pay $1 


Wye a 


not over millers, 


for snapshots, photos, 
Pay on acceptance if bill is 
sent, otherwise on publication. 

Automatic World, P. O. Box 765, Fort Worth, 
Texas. (Mo. 10c.) 
operators of every type of coin-operated vending, 


Directed to distributors and 


music, music machines, amusements and games of 
skill. Do not want material of police wars on 
vending machines. Only interested in general news 
items and features on men and women of the 
industry who are successful. 20c per column inch, 
on publication. 

Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
(Bi-Wk. 20c.) 
Mostly staff made but presents a 
illustrated with 


cago, Ill. Directed to the retail 
coal dealer. 
limited market for good features, 
pertinent photos on better merchandising meth- 
truck maintenance, 
time and cost savings, advertis- 
Pay $10.00 per printed page, 
at publication. 

108 Smithfield 
Subtitled “The 


Steel Industry.” 


ods, better yard arrangement, 
repairs, routing, 


ing programs, etc. 


plus $2.00 for each photo, 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Authority 


(Mo. 50c.) 


Engineering of The 
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HOW MUCH 
INFORMATION 
TO YOUP 


IS 
















OU are entirely right in asking 


“what kind of information?” 


We mean the kind of information 
that enables men and women who 
have never before sold fiction, but who 
are intelligent and write good English, 
to learn enough about writing to make 


a little money at it. 


We mean also the kind of informa- 
tion that enables writers who are now 
selling their work to sell a lot more of 


it at higher prices. 


We also mean the kind of informa- 
tion that presents ideas and facts about 
free lance writing for people whose 
pre-conceived notions about the literary 


profession are mistakes. 


Such information WRITER’S DI- 


GEST has to offer. The price is low, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $2. Also send me 
free and postpaid the book I have checked. 

0 12 Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing. 
0 College Dictionary. 


‘a Descriptive and Narative Technique. 


Name .. 


Address 


only $2.00; and it is worth ten times 
that to the majority of WRITER’S DI- 
GESTS subscribers, if we may believe 


their letters to us. 


Regularly the DIGEST brings you 
not only helpful, inspirational, fact 
finding articles, but also valuable 


monthly departments. 


That’s why over 41,000 writers 
throughout the world read and study 
WRITER’S DIGEST. A year’s sub- 
scription is offered on our usual money 
back agreement. If you don’t like the 
third issue, drop us a postcard, and we 
will refund your money in full and 
you may keep the free premium we 
send you. Only a publisher with a 
genuine service to offer can make 
such a guarantee. Decide now to let 


WRITER’S DIGEST make 1937 a 


banner year for your literary interests. 


IN EACH ISSUE: 


© Instructive Articles 
© Trade Journal Markets 
© New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 
e The Writer's Market 
© Book Publishers’ Needs 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your tees to me were a very good investment: 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles: entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Resides 
criticism, a ‘‘one-man’’ intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered, without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. (No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back a me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 














Menazd Women 


Che Ss boing 


Today’ s 
Problems 


By making use of certain Knowledge possessed 
by the Sage es of Antiquity, lost to the world for 
3 000 years, but preserved by the Rosicrucians. 
It enables one to develop latent POWERS 
never before suspected, and to unlock the 
Treasure Chest of his or her own Personality. 
Send for a free copy of The Sealed /@& 

Book. Address: Scribe A. B. M. Ae Mg 

hy : 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


AMORC 








SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
(Not a Religious Organization ) 








Wi! 


Mae PARSE bay. RTOOW fyY— a0 OME—at mates 
toon. 


u 
Get in this NE w Piet efi your ‘own m boss! 
® Tesson— 1000 fitustration course shows 


oo Sa CARTOON be igure IN- 


Pres Drawing Set if you act at on 
aro TODAY—Stamp brings FREE. dotaile. 


ON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Pe... Bidg., Dept. C-4, Fall Creek, Wis. 


ADVISORY SERVICE 


My job is to prepare writers for sales. A trial costs 
little—results may be big. My fees are for time spent on 
analyses—not reading fees. There is a difference. 











Send any manuscript under 5,000 words, with remittance 
of $2, and addressed and stamped return envelope, for 
a blunt analysis and straightforward advice. [If it’s 
good, I’ll try to sell it. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
R. F. D. 7, Huntington, Ind. 
(in the peace and quiet of the Countryside). 
(Formerly of Chicago) 








DicEest 


Single photos and technical articles to interes 
the operating executives in the steel industry, 
paid for at publication, at good rates. 


Canadian Business, 530 Board of Trade Build. 
ing, Montreal, Que. (Mo. 25c.) Magazine of 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, directed 
to business executives. Prefer their photography 
dramatized as used in Fortune Magazine. 8x10 
glossy prints. Material, profusely illustrated, may 
cover manufacturing, mining, marketing, see 
tising, agriculture, all business and of course, 
must be exclusively Canadian. Pay on publication 
“at lowest rate agreeable.” 


Coin Machine Journal, 600 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c.) Appeal is to the 
manufacturer and operator of coin operated ma- 
chines used in amusements, games of skill, vend- 
ing or merchandising. Want news items and 
news photos of personalities in this group, unique 
or unusual machines, in fact anything to inter- 
est this reader group. In features, like “person- 
alities”’ and success articles. le per word, $2.00 
per photo, paid on acceptance. 


Commercial West, now located in Lewis Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. (Wk. 10c.) Directed to 
financial and commercial groups in the Mid- 
Western territory. News photos and news items 
of persons prominent in banking and finance in 
this field, association groups and activities. Pay on 
acceptance at rates “depending upon the value to 
the paper.” 


Electrical Housekeeping, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. A _ controlled circulation 
monthly. W. E. Mackee advises they “pay $5.00 


to $20 for good 8x10 photos of electrical house- 
keeping interest.”” Features along the same line are 
paid for at variable rates, all 15 days after accept- 
ance. 

Financial World, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Wk. 25c.) A. Weston Smith, Jr., Associate 
Editor calls for “news items, those usually tied 
in with business or Washington developments.” 
Features, 2,00 to 10,000 words run “mostly on 
business, industrial and financial topics.” In single 
photos, they want “portraits, action photos of per- 
sonalities in business, politics and foreign affairs 
—pictures that will illustrate articles on finance, 
economics, banking, business and every type of 
industry (railroad, utilities, steels, mining, etc., 
etc.) Wordage rate varies, but photos bring 
$3.00 to $5.00 each and at publication. 


Ford News, Care The Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich. A monthly house magazine, gen- 
erally with an over-supply of material, but do 
buy 8x10 glossy prints of Ford Products in scenic 
views, unusual uses of Ford Products. Articles on 
exploration throughout the world. Illustrated 
writeups of Ford retailers in out-of-the-way CoI- 
ners of the earth. News photos with Ford inter- 
est, celebrities who own and drive Fords, unusual 
conmmercial uses of Ford automobiles and trucks. 
Payment depends upon article and pictures, but 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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is usually very satisfactory and high. a 

Gloves, Gloversville, N. Y. (Mo. 25c.) This is a 
new name for Glovers Review. Directed to the 
entire glove business, edited especially for the re- 
tailer. Being the only magazine in the U.S.A. 
devoted to gloves, it also circulates to manufac- 
turers, glove importers and wholesalers. The edi- 
torial call is for “important trade features, news 
items and photos.” No rates of payment stated. 

Paul T. Haagen, 155 North Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. A syndicate marketing a newspaper building 
and real estate page. ‘Use articles on home con- 
struction, interior decorating, etc.” Occasionally 
use photos “if good.” Pay by arrangement, on 
publication. 


The Writer’s Market 


Book Publishers 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Edward Weeks, Editor pro- 
tem. “We use short stories and sketches of dis- 
tinction up to 4,500 words. Three or four times 
a vear we are able to use a long short story of 
15,000 or 18,000 words, but such material must 
be of exceptional merit. We want articles, sketch- 
es, essays, and reminiscences of varying lengths 
from 1,000 up to 6,000 words; the shorter the 
better, usually. We also accept poetry. We re- 
port on manuscripts usually within two weeks 
after receipt and our rates of payment depend 
upon length, etc. of manuscript.” 


F. W. Faxon Company, 83 Francis Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Mary E. Bates, Editor. Text- 
books and non-fiction. 


Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 11 East 38th 
Street, New York City. George M. Rideout, Edi- 
tor. “We publish plays, sketches, monologues, 
minstrel shows, entertainment, etc. Do not want 
any material that is in any way questionable, 
salacious, or sexy. All material must be suitable 
for simple presentation by amateurs. We are es- 
pecially interested in three act comedies for mixed 
casts with single sets. Not interested in literary 
or historical plays. At the present time, we have 
much material on hand and are not in the mar- 
ket for anything new unless it is of the most 
exceptional quality. Payment is invariably made 
upon the signing of the bill of sale, but the aver- 
age rate varies so much with the material offered 
that no set figure can be given.” 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. John S. Clapp, 
Editor. ‘We use chicfly prose non-fiction, al- 
though fiction of force and originality is accept- 





able. Also greeting card verses. We use photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks, Royalty payments are made in accord- 


ance with contract drawn up with author.” 








-if you want to 
SUCCEED 
in Writing a 








B¥) 


Dr. Burton 





Only the best instruction in the principles of creative 
writing, and the finest criticism of your own work,— 
will produce greatest results for you! 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and Writ- 
ing. He has taught at five great Universities. He has also 
won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary critic, lec- 
turer, author and as a member of important literary organi- 
zations Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 17 years), 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book League of 
America and others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest gift is 
the ability to transmit knowledge and understanding to his 
students in a vivid, inspiring way. His rich experience, 
seasoned judgment and rare teaching ability are all available 
to you through this unusual home study course. . . 


Richard Burton Course 
_ This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes the 
Short Story, rose gp isd Features and Articles. You receive 
individual persona criticism of all your lessons, including 
eight of your short stories. 

One Burton graduate recently reported that she has sold 
ever 60 stories since finishing the Course. The first story 
sold by another graduate brought $300 from the Woman’s 


Home Companion. Another has placed a story with ‘This 
Week”’ for $200. 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing that 
—properly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work? 
Why not get the impartial, frank 
opinion of an experienced critic? Dr. 
Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what 
you really want to know about your 
natural aptitude and present writing 
ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’’ 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has ever 
had’’—“‘you hit on my weaknesses,” are 
typical comments from those who have 
taken this test. 

Send coupon now... no 
obligation, no salesman 
will call. 




















RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
802-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and information 
about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Orange judd Publishing Company, Inc., 15 East 
26th Street, New York, N. Y. ‘‘We need books 
on farm, garden, poultry and dogs. Also on Far- 
mers, Flower and Vegetable Gardeners, Florists, 
Nurseymen, Stock Raisers, Dog Breeders, Grow- 
ers, Poultrymen, Dairymen, Housekeepers, Me- 
chanics, Architects, Painters, and Decorators, 
Woodworkers, Sportsmen, etc. We pay in royalty 
and outright purchase.” 


Landscape Architecture, 9 Park Street, Boston, 


Mass. (Formerly of Cambridge, Mass.) A 75c 
quarterly, organ of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects.2 Use photos “showing 


landscape design, either naturalistic or obviously 
man-made.”"__Also_news photos if showing land- 


YOU GAN SELL JUVENILES 


Experienced author and critic will help you. No 
special course necessary for you will learn through 
individual criticism. All types of stories for boys and 
girls, all ages, interests. hort stories, plays, poems, 
articles, serials, books and radio continuity. 

Unusual opportunities for writers of pre-school and 
primary picture books. We assist you in developing 
your ideas, writing the story, and dummying the book 
with the aid of established artists whom we contact 
for you. 

For reading and criticism enclose $1.00 for stories 
up to 3,000 words. Fifty cents per thousand words 
thereafter. For pre-school and primary books, $5.00. 
Books for older children, $20.00. 


FREE LANCE 


4194 West 44th Street, Mi polis, Mi ta 

















Novels - Short Stories - Plays 
All Types of Non-Fiction 


There’s Only One Way to Sell Regularly— 
Know What and How to Write. 

Beginners and Professionals Alike Benefit 
From This Practical, Constructive Criticism 
Service. 

Avoid Rejections—Don’t Waste Postage; It 
Costs So Little to Be Certain. 


Full Details On Request. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Complete, Specialized Writer’s Counsel 
3 Felton Street Cambridge, Mass. 











POETRY PAYS WEL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 





making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 
FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, 


Flushing, New York City 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 9 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 


and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 


to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











DIGEST 


scape design. No articles wanted. Pay 
each for accepted photos, at publication. 


$2.00 


THE WRITER'S MARKET 
Book Publishers 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Lee Dixon, Editor. “We 
want fiction (book length, 60,000 words or more), 
That is, straight novels with a mature, Straight 
forward outlook, romance in the lighter vein, a 
few mysteries. Non fiction: Historical subjects, 
biography, criticism, philosophy, religion, 60,000 
words or over. Photographs, line drawings ‘and 
maps used if suitable. No poetry, contemporary 
drama and short stories. Children’s books of all 
types and for all ages. We report within thirty 
days. Rates are mutually agreed upon in each 
instance.” 


Macrae Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Edward Shenton, 
Editor. “We need fiction material with a mini- 
mum of 60,000 words. Love stories for women 
readers are particularly needed; biography and 
travel. Juvenile material which is informational 
for children six to eight. We report on manu 
scripts within three weeks. Royalty payments 
made twice a year.” 


Manthorne & Burack, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Leonard Worcester, Edi- 
tor. “We need non-fiction ; biography, economics, 
travel ; juveniles ; fiction and verse rarely accepted. 
Payment made on royalty basis, semi-annually.” 


M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 286 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Michael S. Mill, Editor. ‘We want 
clean, well written, light romances of the better 
type. About 60,000 words. Detective fiction of 
the better type and we are also interested in any 
well written novel of the American scene. We 
try to report on material within two weeks, but 
this depends upon the amount of material re- 
ceived.” 


University of Pittsburgh Press, State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Lawrence E. Irwin, Manager. ‘Not in the mar 
ket for fiction material nor for articles. We re- 
port on manuscripts within six weeks.” 


Whittlesey House, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Hugh J. Kelly, Publishing Director. 
“We use non-fiction material only, for the lay- 
man, in the fields of business, economics, science, 
practical psychology, sports, hobbies, art, music, 
gardening, home economics in either complete ms. 
or sample chapters with complete detailed out 
line. Minimum length book is 50,000 words 
Photographs and illustrations should be supplied 
by author. We report within at least two weeks 
after ms. is submitted. Royalty arrangements, 
payable twice a year.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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adh Papert’ vf oom ea ietkqe 3.50 | How > oe et Stories... 2.50 | Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 25¢ 
5 rthur E TOwS ing Lardner Th 
Radio Writing.............+.+- 2.50} Short Story Technique......... 1.25 ae < Bons elimina 1.78 
Peter Dixon David Raffelock The Busi f Ww a 
Gateway to Radio........ .... 2.50] Narrative Technique.........-. 2.50 Fred Sis. riting....... 1.00 
F Firth and Erskine Thomas H. Uzzell red Ziv 
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better wa Horatio Winslow eee A Fiction Writing... 1.75 James Knapp Reeve 
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How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 lderman ‘ -3 
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We Points About Poetry........... 50 Arthur S. Hoffman 2. Warden LaRoe 
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, but Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 ROS cmiteenesaedene< 2.50 All synonyms for ‘‘said’”’ 
1 re Arthur S. Hofiman Editor’s Choi 0 
: MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 | ~ stort vgs leas 3.0 
The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 Arthur S. Hofiman Ire pee 
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Pulp Paper Markets 

Air Trails, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We want shorts, 3500 to 
5500 words in length. Modern air fiction with up- 
to-date planes. Descriptions must be accurate 
technically. We do not want a juvenile style. We 
also want new developments in aviation (transport, 
inventions, opportunity, career, business). Length, 
2500 to 3500 words with photographs. No photo- 
graphs; no poetry. We report within four weeks 
and pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 


All Western, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Arthur Lawson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use authentic 
western action and adventure stories; some bunk- 
house humor, occasional character stories. The 
main present need is for short stories from 3,000 
to 5,000 words. No articles; no photographs ; no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay highest pulp rates on acceptance.” 


Five Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Issued 
monthly, 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use fic- 
tion material of adventure, western, mystery and 
sport novelettes between 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
Good, strong, colorful stories told through the 
man’s viewpoint. Love interest is required in each 
classifiction, but not played up heavily. This is 
not a love story magazine; its appeal is to men, 
with accent on action and adventure. We report 
promptly, usually within two weeks. The market 
is wide open, we’re always on the lookout for new 
writers. We pay 1%4c a word on acceptance.” 

Pocket Western Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Hazlett Kessler, Editor. Issued bi-- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. ‘“‘We use short 
stories of all lengths; novelettes of all lengths up 
to 25,000 words; no serials. We report on manu- 
scripts in two weeks and pay good rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Miscellaneous Markets 


American Forests, 919 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “The best opportunity 
we offer for free-lance writers is in experience 
stories of outdoor recreation—hiking, fishing, etc. ; 
in stories having to do with interesting and unique 
forest and outdoor events; people, etc.; in travel 


stories; and in descriptive stories of unusual for- 
est areas. Not over 2,000 words illustrated. We 
do not use many photographs ; what we use must 
be good. We are overstocked with poetry and do 
not pay for it. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay lc a word and up on accept. 
ance. 


Collyer’s “Eye,” 300 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Bert E. Collyer, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We use factual material only dealing 
with news and forecasts; timely sports up to 300 
words. Also news stories in field of sports and 
finance. We use unusual action pictures of out 
standing sports event of national interest, only. No 
poetry. We report promptly generally within a 
day or two after receipt of manuscript. We do 
not return manuscripts unless accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. We pay space rates 
on publication.” 


Foreign Travel, 25 Broadway, c/o Cunard 
White Star Line, New York City. Curtis Patter- 
son, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 
a year. ‘“‘We use articles of approximately 1800 
words of text with four to seven accompanying 
photographs, or photographs alone. We have no 
objection to good, clear snapshots. No _ poetry. 
We report on manuscripts as soon as possible and 
pay $25.00 for articles with photographs; $3.00 
each for photos on publication.” 


Globe, 157% W. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., Editor. Issued month- 
ly, 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use short 
stories, articles, reportages (personalized reports) 
of 2,000 words; some pure travel articles if writ- 
ten with a definite feeling for people and place. 
All material must have local color and dramatic 
interest. We use photographs; some poetry with 
a travel interest; also translations. We report on 
manuscripts in three or four weeks and pay Ic a 
word on acceptance.” 


Hollywood Low-Down, 1508 N. Highland Ave- 
nue, Hollywood, California. Jimmy Valentine, 
Editor. Issued monthly, 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use intimate stories of about 800 
words about stars. Also editorial articles on 
Screen-Stage or Radio of about 150 words. We 
use photographs; no poetry. We report on manu 
scripts ten days after receipt and pay upon ac 
ceptance. Writers must relinquish all rights on 
any and all material purchased by the publishers.” 
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The Home Desirable, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. W. L. Benson, Editor. Issued 
monthly, 5c a copy on stands; controlled home 
(rculation. “No fiction material used. We 
a very few general interest stories with a definite 
home slant until August 1, 1937 only. No phoio- 
gaphs; no poetry. We do not report on manu- 
scripts immediately. We pay ic to 4c a word on 
acceptance.” 


use 


Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Morris Fish- 
bein, M.D., Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy ; 
$2.50 a year. ‘We use articles on physical and 
mental health, posture, sports, athletics, child train 
ing, disease, nutrition, medical history and biog- 
raphy. Adult and juvenile fiction must be good 
and must have a health angle. Poetrv 
health angle can also be used. We use photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts in about two 
week and pay lc a word on publication.” 


with a 


Leisure, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. John U. Riley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
lic a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We are devoted to 
worthwhile leisure time pursuits for groups and 
individuals. Photographs are preferred with ar- 
ticles and we give same space rates as articles. No 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within thirty 
days if possible and pay $5.00 per thousand words 
on publication.” 


The New Mexico Quarterly, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. T. M. Pearce, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles and fiction of literary and 
educational nature; perhaps educational doesn’t 
describe the fiction except to say that the maga- 
zine is of the quality type and looks for style in 


SSS 


BOOK AUTHORS 


August I7th is the official publication date of LIVE WITH 
A MAN AND LOVE IT! by Anne Fisher, which Dodd, Mead is 
putting over in a big way. | sold this book in April, and 
told you something about it in the June Digest. On July I7th 
Victor Davis, famous head of the largest magazine organiza- 
tion in England, radioed, closing the deal for English serial 
tights. The sale of Canadian and English magazine rights be- 
fore American book publication is rather unusual, and I'm 
a little bit proud, because LIVE WITH A MAN AND LOVE 
IT! had been written at my suggestion. 





| have immediate openings for significant books of high lit- 
erary value, fiction and non-fiction. | require for seasonal lists 
circulating library books of the romantic, detective, adventure 
and western types. Unpublished stories preferred; book length 
stories already published as serials or one-shots acceptable. 


1am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not as yet had books published. The market for ‘'first'’ books 
is better now than at any time during the past few years. 
If you are an author of one or more published books; if you 
are experiencing difficulties either in selling or completing 
your latest book, bring your problem to me. Among my clients 
are authors with strings of books already to their credit. 
Whether your book manuscripts are complete or vet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


WHO WANTS WHAT 
YOU WRITE? 


Most of the new writers who come to me 
confess they don't know for what markets their 
manuscripts are suited .... until | show them 
what they should have been doing from the 
very start of their writing careers. And many 
professionals, sending to me the writers who 
ask their advice, admit that they still require 
my guidance on what to do next. 


A prominent western attorney, whose fist sales | 
made after | had advised him what to write, has just 
sent me a contract, by the terms of which | am 
bound to work with him for the next three years. He 
says, ‘Frankly, | have becn playing around with other 
advisors, with the idea of picking out someone who 
is honest and able, and then entering into this sort 
of contract with him. | have reasoned the matter out 
this way. You have been at that end of the game 
for a long time. You know the editors, their needs, 
demands and peculiarities. They know you and have 
respect for your judgment. You make your living by 
selling, because certainly your modest fees do not 
cover overhead. Consequently, you must have selling 
writers..." 


| have calls for so wide a variety of material in 
the slick, pulp and book fields that my selection of 
markets for you to aim at now can be fairly exact. 
Month after month I've indicated the success of 
writers for whose particular abilities | have found 
markets. If you want me to help you in the same way, 
tell me what you can about yourself—frankly and 
freely. The more you tell me, the better will | know 
what markets you are suited for and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. Once 
| know what you can do best, I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many 
of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for per- 
detailed analysis, suggested revision and ex- 
perienced marketing of your manuscripts are : $1 up 
+o 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c each. 
No other fees. No "collaborations."" Resubmissions 
free always. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called Collaboration, but comes 
you at my regular fees. 


fees. 


sonal, 


Remember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WRITE BETTER POETRY 


A fifteen lesson course in the technique of 
poetry. Reasonable cost. Terms available. 
Know your poetry fundamentals before sub- 
mitting verse to markets. I can teach you. 


The poet is a thoughtful man, 

He thinks as often as he can; 

His mind is keen, his heart is brittle; 
It breaks a lot and mends a little. 


—L. W. F. 
® 


L. W. FEHER 
3367 Milverton Rd. Shaker Heights 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





RESULTS are what you what when you send your 
work to an agent-critic. It will pay you to investigate 
the services of one who is himself a successful author. 
Send for Free Circular W-837. Address 





Olis Ade eed Wiline 





Authors’ and Publishers’ >sentative 
Four THIRTY WEST THIR RTH OTREET 
New York CG it 
U.S. 





ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat. 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9% x 12% 
Return size 9 x 12. 
25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 
West of the Rockies add 10% Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing’ other writers’ supplies 
CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply House’’ 


4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





Have You Seen the 


HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
and his life in every detail. 2200 uniquely 
complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
able aid to all who use the English language. 
A reference book which should be in every- 
one’s library. 416—7x9% pages, bound in 
buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
Dept. D will bring details and free chart. 
Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, 
insured, from 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. D. — P. O. Box 133 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
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fiction and significance rather than popular o 
market effect. We don’t now represent a market 
but we do represent critical readers and a region 


of more than ordinary sophistication. We reach 
the university and library world, too. We like re. 
gional fiction or experimental writing. We als 


use poetry, book reviews, sketches, letters of com. 
munication about the topics in the magazine, 
Photographs are used only rarely. Poetry is also 
used. We report on manuscripts within the quar. 
ter and at present are not paying for material.” 

Outwitting Handicaps, P. O. Box 96, Alfred St 
Branch, Detroit, Michigan. Harry E. Smithson, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a he oh $1.50 a 
year. ‘We have a real need for 2,000 word ar. 
ticles that will illustrate from the ~ et of success. 
ful people having a physical scar HOW others with 
a like handicap can turn their failure into vic. 
tory. <A second need is for articles of 1,500 to 

2,000 words outlining WAYS AND MEANS TO 
MAKE A LIVING. The article must be prac. 
tical, be specific in both outline and detail so that 
others can put the plan into practice. On all mat- 
terial the writer should avoid over-emphasis on 
inspirational platitudes and slant material to ma- 
terially aid the physically handicapped individual. 
We use photos; no poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within from three to four weeks and pay 
2/5c to Yac a word on acceptance.” 


Psychology Magazine, 404 4th Avenue, New 
York City. Eldorado Field, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
fiction of 1,000 to 1,800 words. It must include 
an inspirational or psychological theme. We also 
use inspirational or technical articles, preferably 


not over 1800 words. Photographs with articles 
are desirable but not necessary. We use shott, 
inspirational verse. We report on manuscripts 
within three weeks. We pay by arrangement, 
depending upon nature of article, and authors. 
Payments are made promptly, after publication, 
unless special arrangement is made.” 

Sunday Editorial Section of The 
Journal, 333 W. State Strect, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Lindsay Hoben, Editor. ‘We do not use 
fiction. We do not want our article material to 
be light or jazzy, nor feature articles or human 
interest articles. We want well written factual 
and interpretative articles on foreign and domes- 
tic ‘history in the making,’ background of the 
news, of 500 to 1500 words. We use occasional! 
photographs to illustrate articles. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts immediately, and pay about 
34c a word.” 


Milwaukee 


Survey Graphic, 112 E. 
City. Paul Kellogg, Editor 
a copy; $3.00 a vear. “We 
sketches presenting situations of social significance, 
serious, humorous or human treatment. We use 
article material of first hand observation or investi- 
gation of social, civic, economic, non-political de- 


19 Street, New York 
Issued monthly ; 30c 
want only _ brief 
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Also interpretation of social trends , 


yelopments. 
We use 


most of material by special assignment. 
photographs of work and workers, civic, housing, 
health, conservation, etc. Occasionally poetry is 
accepted. We report on manuscripts in two 
weeks and pay $10 a printed page; about Ic a 
word. If article represents first hand investigation 
and research or special arrangement is made rates 
are different.” 

They Say: The Voice of a Nation, 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. Issued monthly ; 
%c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We do not use fiction 
material We want (1) Interviews with recog- 
nized authorities on subjects of scientific, economic, 
political or sociological interest. (2) All sorts of 
gossipy, personal experience items and articles of 
1500 words or less on topics of the times. We do 
not use photographs nor poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days of receipt. 
lc to 3c a word on acceptance.” 


Rates are 


Travel, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. ‘‘We want interesting 
and informative articles on less familiar aspects 
of the more familiar places on the globe and on 
out of the way places; adventure, archeological 
research, social-economic slant not purely de- 
scriptive material of the superficial aspects of the 
subject. We use unusual pictures 
used either as illustrations or as two or three page 
spreads. No poetry. Reports on manuscripts are 
made within two weeks, and we pay lc a word 
and $3.00 to $5.00 for pictures upon publica- 
tion.” 


striking and 


Religious Markets 
The Catholic World, 411 
New York City. Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We want short stories of from 2,500 to 
4500 words. We use article material on literary 
subjects, art, current trends, general science. No 
photographs ; poetry of from four to forty lines. 
We report on manuscripts early. Our rates are 
indeterminate and on_ publication.” 


West 59th Street, 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Daniel Poling, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We want short 
stories of from 2,500 to 3,000 words with an 
American setting. They must be clean and whole- 
some. We are not in the market for articles at 
this time. No photographs. We use short poems 
of three to four stanzas. Reports are made on 
Manuscripts within two weeks. Rates vary, de- 
pending on worth of material to us. Payment is 
made after publication.” 


Christian Herald, 


The Commonweal, 286 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Michael Williams, Editor Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘We publish 


only fiction of exceptional quality. We use vigor- 


ous, well-informed articles on contemporary po- 
litical, social and written 


artistic developments, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introdu 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in _ the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute,  straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 














IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because each mz anuscri at 
that comes to my office receives my PERSONAL AT 
TENTION. It is treated as an individual problem and 
both the author and I work together on the story until 
it is as good or better than the yarns the editors are 
buying. I don’t market any stories until they can interest 
the man behind the checkbook. FREE CIRCULAR 
EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES PLAN. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Fiction and Play Consultant 


17 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Room 902, 












as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’”’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the roa d Py 
hundreds of men and women have > 
followed to quickly increase their 9 
earning powe 

It also cepisine how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many brz anchesof Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening wel 1 spent. 

Send your name and addtess and this free booklet and 
re quirer ments s s will! be sent at once, Noob ob F ligation, 


PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL OF apventisss 
regs ae an Ave apt. 305C 


“y'¢ eTiising, 


Chicago, M. 
anu full information. 





tion when writing advertisers. 
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with skill and color, not in conflict with maga- the reader feeling better than when he began to st. An 

zine’s general tone and policy. No photographs. read. Stories of approved general theme as well Cincinna 
We also use poetry. We report on manuscripts in as religious. Articles which have a Catholic theme Editor 

two weeks and pay Ic a word on publication.” are preferred. The length should be 2,000 t year.“ 

oo 2500 words J -aphs la aia ie 

2,500 words. No photogsaphs. We use poetry, tom 1, 


The Improvement Era, 50 North Main Street, but prefer it to be not over sixteen lines, The preferabl 





Salt Lake City, Utah. Richard L. Evans, Editor. theme should be of general interest or religious, though 1 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We We report on manuscripts within two weeks and ceptan 
use short storics under 4,000 words: two serials a pay Yec a word for prose and 25c a line for oe soc 
year. Youth interest; clear and wholesome; no _ poetry.” cally th 
sex, no risque, no crime; moral but not preachy. - doctrine. 
We do not like stories in which tcbacco, tea and ee ? ticles als 
coffee or liquor are mentioned, unless in a way Opinion, A Journal of Jewish Life and Letters, fer p 
that makes them unattractive. We also use es- 122 East 42nd Street, New York City. Rabbi cn ible, 
says, philosophical treatises, social discourses, re- Stephen S. Wise, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ “ ts 
ligious and economic articles; length under 3,000 a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles on Jewish nm 
words. Photographs st be of unusual and dra- subjects of from 2,500 to 3,000 words, and stories si : = 
matic subjects of general interest. Poetry limit is of Jewish interest of the same lengths. We use petinete 
thirty lines at 12'%c a line. We report on manu- Photographs and poems on Jewish subjects.” = 
scripts within from ten davs to three weeks, and 

The § 


pay %c a word on publication.” 
ham, M: 


ee ig ‘ : . Pax, A Catholic Monthly, 181 East 93rd Street, Ph.D., 
The Living Church, 1801 West Fond du Lac New York, New York. Rev. Eckhard Koehle, $1.00 a 


Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Clifford P. More- O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly September to necessari 
house, Editor. Issued weekly 3 10c a sd Se ; $4 00 June, bi-monthly July to August! 20c a copy ; with C: 
a year. We do not use fiction material. Articles $2.00 a year. “In fiction material ethical sound- written. 
must deal with religious and social problems. We ness is the major consideration, variety in plot mer 
use photographs deal ng with the work of the and treatment. Material need not have a strictly on mani 
Episcopal Church. We use poetry but do not pay religious flavor, but must have a Catholic tone, of mate 
for it. Manuscripts are reported on upon accept- ethically speaking. Article material should have a 
mich and we pay $1.50 a column, upon accept- variety of subjects ; art, literature, music, sociology, | 
ance. government, international affairs. Not too tech- The § 
eae nical. The length should be from 1,500 to 2,000 Street, 
Light, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, New York words. We use black and white photographs, Trumbu 
Edward L. Curran, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ glossy finish preferred; payment varies. Also copy; § 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use light fiction ma- short poems are used at the rate of 10c a line. We about , 
terial of about 2,000 words. Short stories are pre- report on manuscripts within a month after receipt spiritual 
ferred. Article material must be of a biograph- and pay Yec a word for prose upon publication.” natural, 
ical, historical or moral nature with length of but _ 
2,000 words. No photographs. We use poetry a 
ay 


and also sonnets. We report on manuscripts 


within three weeks, and pay approximately Ic a The Preservation of the Faith, Holy Trinity tually 


word on publication. We also have special rates.” Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland. Rev. Joachim rarely 1 
a V. Benson, M.S.S.S.T., Editor. Issued monthly; and of 
‘ . ar : 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a national on man 
had Lookout, Box 9, Station N, Cincinnati, Catholic hc We use short articles of cur- vary, bi 
Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly ; rent interest. Send for sample copy before sub- 
~~ till $1.25 a year. “We want short stories mitting Mss. Self addressed stamped envelope Th 
oF interest to adults and older young people of jut be enclosed for return. New writers ei at 
the Christian churches, with a definite relation to couraged if they have a knowledge of their sub- ston, Il 
Christian education but not ‘goody-goody.’ Length ject. We do not use photographs. Short poems weekly 
must be from 1,750 to 2,000 words. We want are accepted. We report on manuscripts within mh 
articles with a definite relation to Christian edu- three weeks and payments are according to merit F e ler 
cation, with a length of 1,750 to 2,000 words. We on acceptance.” f 0 not 
use photographs that are 8x10 upright, glossy publica 
finish, for covers. We report on manuscripts as 
soon as possible after receipt. We pay Yc a word The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Weel 
upon acceptance.” Louis, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Edi- Missou: 
A tor. Issued monthly from October to June, inc.; ly; 5c 
Messenger of the Precious Blood, Carthagena, 10c a copy; $1.00 a vear. ‘We use short stories fiction. 
Ohio. Rev. Charles J. Davitt, C.P.P.S., Editor. of 2,500 words in length. Article material must ceive ¢ 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We consist of Catholic youth interests, programs, etc. but au 
are always in the market for readable short stories We use photographs. No poetry. We report on We pr 
of 2,000 to 2.500 words that are pointed without manuscripts within one to two wecks, and pay Ic words. 
being preachy. We prefer the story which leaves a word upon acceptance.” tical, s 
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st. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M. 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want short stories ranging in length 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words on modern themes, 
preferably with a Catholic or religious slant, 
though this latter quality is not a requisite for 
acceptance. Articles are wanted on affairs of the 
day, social, economic, political, religious, espe- 
cially those having relation to Catholic life or 
doctrine. Biographical, historical, and travel ar- 
ticles also desired. Not to exceed 2,500 words. We 
prefer photographs with all submitted articles, if 
possible. We use short poems, preferably religious. 
Reports are made on manuscripts within six 
weeks and we pay Ic a word on prose. Our rates 
for poetry are not definite. Payment is made on 
acceptance.” 


The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington Street, Walt- 
ham, Massachusetts. Rev. Joseph P. Riley, C.P.S., 
Ph.D., Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c¢ a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want good clean fiction, not 
necessarily religious in theme, but in accordance 
with Catholic principles. Articles are all staff 
written. Fiction lengths are from 1,000 to 2,000 
word. No poetry. No photographs. We report 
on manuscripts immediately. Rates vary on worth 
of material.” 


The Sunday School Times, 325 N. Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Charles G. 
Trumbull, Litt. D., Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2.25 a year. ‘“‘We want adult stories of 
about 1,500 or 2,000 words, with a distinctly 
spiritual tone ; for children, wholesome, 
natural, well written, may have religious touch 
but need not have necessarily. Articles should be 
brief and on methods of work in church or Sun- 
day School or Bible study; plans that have ac- 
tually been tried and have succeeded. We very 
rarely use photographs. Poctry must be spiritual 
and of high standard workmanship. We report 
on manuscripts generally within a month. Rates 
vary, but payment is always made on acceptance.” 


stories 


The Union Signal, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. Ida B. Wise Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories dealing with liquor and peace problems. 
The length should be 1,500 to 5,000 words. We 
do not buy articles. We pay about 1/3c a word on 
publication.” 


Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Lowell Fillmore, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; Se a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We do not 
fiction. True experiences of answered prayer re- 
celve consideration if written in form of fiction, 
but author must give proof of actual occurence. 
We prefer that articles should not exceed 1,500 
words. They should be inspirational, and prac- 
tical, showing how the principles taught by Jesus 


use 
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Beginners 


Only 


n the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and_ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable*, You wtll have opportunity 
to study under expertenced, professional 
editors who wt!l take an individual in- 
ierest in your progress. Complete 
detatls and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you awatt sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
2? East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
This puts me under no obligation 


Name 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back agreement on all enrollments. 


Money 
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BOOKS 


There are exactly 731 publishers listed 
in the New York classified telephone 
directory. 


All are interested in good manuscripts 
because each MUST have material with 
which to do business. 


Yes, I charge a service fee for handling 
manuscripts. This fee is LESS than it 
would cost you to TRY to market your 
work by mail or express. 


Do YOU know the requirements of 
these 731 publishers? 

My location—right in the heart of the 
publishing district—enables me to lay 
your manuscript directly on the desk 
of the man most likely to buy it. 


I always do this PERSONALLY. I 
will be glad to tell you how. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street, New York City 











SUMMER SPECIAL!! 
Good for July, August, Sept. (1937) Only 


Clip this advertisement, 
send it with three poems and $1 
or one short story and $3 
for trial criticism 


Return postage please 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Manuscript Critic 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” 


Contributor to The ehe d Yorker, the Nation, Lit. renee, c. Ss. 
Monitor, Saturday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, 0O. enry & 
O'’Brien’s Best Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer's Digest. etc. 


6112 Wiishire Bivd. Los cat 














WRITE FOR CHILDREN! 
BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—RADIO 


Comparatively few know how to 
write for juveniles. To the trained 
writer of children’s stories and non- 
fiction child articles it may prove ex- 
ceptionally profitable. This is the age 
of specialization. Publishers aid me 
$1000 advance royalty on each of my 
two last ‘Oz’? books — “Laughing 
Dragon of Oz”’ and ‘Enchanted Prin- 
cess of Oz.’’ My personal assistance, 
advice and criticism available to limited number of writ- 
ers—beginners or professional. Market advice. Write 


me today. 
FRANK BAUM 
10807 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“WIZARD OF OZ" ENTERPRISES 
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Christ may be applied to the problems of daily 
living. Articles dealing with death, and other 
negative topics, are not acceptable. Photographs 
are not used. We accept inspirational verse, not 
over twenty-four lines. We report on manuscripts 
within thirty days, and pay a minimum of Ica 
word on acceptance. Poetry 25c a line.” 


Young People’s Weekly, D. C. 
ing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Florence B. Pal. 
mer, Editor. Issued weekly; 17c per quarter for 
three or more subscriptions to same person; 85ca 
year. ‘‘We want short stories, about 2,500 words, 
dealing with airplanes, athletics, college, sea, etc 
Serials two to six chapters. Characters should be 
attractive American young men women, un- 
married, between eighteen and twenty-five years, 
with whom the reader will wish to identify him. 
self. The plot should be a pleasant one, evolving 
about a situation which has a vital interest for 
young people, one which through good descrip- 
tion and action, and a spontaneous flow of good 
conversation, will concentrate. Avoid 
volving drinking, smoking, theater, card playing, 
profanity and disputes between capital and labor 
We accept cditorials, 100 to 400 words, character 
building, making their points in swift moving, ar- 
resting manner. Articles, 800 words, should deal 
with subjects of vital interest to young men and 
lacking triteness. No photo- 
graphs; no poetry. Manuscripts received by the 
fifth of each month will be read and reported 
on by the twentieth of the same month usually. 
We pay Ic a word for fiction. Articles and de- 
partment material, Yc a word and up.” 
Syndicates 
yndicate, 1228 Park Row Bldg, 
New York City. Demetrius Tsecos, Editor. “Bal- 
kan Picture and News Service. Travel Service 
from Balkan States Greece. We pay 
on publication.” 


Cook Publish. 


and 


scenes in- 


women ; instructive, 


Balkan News S 


especially 


230 Park Avenue, 
r, Editor. “We 
additional 
also serve 


Famous Features Syndicate, 
New York, N. Y. Leslie Fulenwide 
are not in the market at this time for 
features for newspapers. However, we 
as author’s representatives and place material 
with leading magazines. We never charge 4 
reading fee and are always glad to examine any 
material which has possibilities. We 
pay on acceptance.” 


magazine 


nnies, 50 Church Street, New York, 
Harold A. Moore, Editor. “We use 
words in length, packed with 
adventure and designed for 
and fifteen 


Famous Fu 
New York. 
stories of 1,500 
plenty of action and 
youngsters between the 
years. We pay $25.00 upon use.” 


ages of ten 


yndicate, Post Office Box 852, Chi- 
Philip Jones, Editor. ‘We use cit 
culation features of any kind; the kind that will 
double a newspaper’s circulation in one week pre- 
ferred. Payment: your own ticket.” 


Fine Arts S 


cago, Illinois. 


write 
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Globe Photos, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Charles and Mildred Mann, Editors. “No 
fetion material needed. We want 500 to 1,000 
word articles, only with photographs. We want 
photographs of sets in sequence, action, scientific, 
human interest, girl sets and singles, archaeology, 
writers. We report the 20th of month follow- 
ing sales. We pay 40 to 50% of all sales, de- 
pending on agent.” 

Greek News Syndicate, 1230 Park Row Bldg., 
New York City. Demetrius N. Tsecos, Editor. 
Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. Jos. B. Po- 
lonsky, Editor. “We do not use fiction. We can 
use only travel, adventure (fact), popular science 
and human interest feature stories from 2,500 and 
over with illustrations (clear glossy prints). We 
use photographs of unusual things; odd and hu- 
man interest. No poetry. We report on manu- 
sripts in ninety days. We pay 50-50 after pub- 
lication.” 





Intercity News Service, 63 Park Row, New 
York. E. W. Nassauer, Editor. ‘We use news 
material gathered by staff or especially assigned 
Interested in occasional new staff con- 


persons. 
tacts in cities outside of New York. No photo- 
graphs unless assigned. We pay by space or 


’ 


assignment after publication.’ 


jordan Syndicate, Albee Building, Washington, 
D.C. O. J. Jordan, Editor. “We use features 
and illustrations suitable for rotogravure and 
magazines. Dufaycolor films and Kodachrome 
films. We pay on acceptance. Prices for photo- 
graphs $3.00 and up. For color, 50-50 usually 
much higher, dependent upon quality of the color 
work,” —_-———- 

Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, Phil- 

adelphia, Pennsylvania. HH. W. Miner, Editor. 
“We use bright, sparkling stories of romance, fre- 
quently with touch of humor, thoroughly mod- 
em in plot and dialogue. No crime, no mystery, 
no historical. Length should be 3,500 to 4,000 
words. Articles should be snappy and unusual 
personality stories and interviews with nationally 
and internationally known persons. No travel- 
ogues; two thousand words and suitable pictures 
for illustrations. No poetry. We report within 
two weeks of receipt. We pay on publication. 
Rates vary.” 
Literary Features, 430 W. 34th Street, New York 
City. Oliver Reed, Editor. ‘We use serials ap- 
proximately 80,000 words in length, of love, ad- 
venture, western, mystery, marriage problems. Also 
true accounts of vagabond journeys, travel, ad- 
venture ; about the same length. No shorts are 
required at this time. No articles. Photographs 
only when accompanying travel or adventure 
books. We report on manuscripts within two to 
three weeks. We pay 50% royalty in United 
States and 40% in foreign countries.” 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


The 
Writer’s Market 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


E only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 

the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 

and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 

buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 

sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ars in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
92 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 
C0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of 
t. 


“The 1937 Writer’s Marke I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 
NN en... c5kek dec kbiwe ses den. Seen RR<<eeE eS 
Re coed. p- wapeNienniees wane tes Seen 
Racin’ ses ea sees neo DB tices 30s 


My subscription is 


0 new 0 renewal 0 extension 
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Thousands of Dollars 


from 


Genie- Plotted Stories 


Are swelling Authors’ Bank Accounts. You 
too can profit through the use of this great 
scientific achievement. 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited 


number of complete plots. It will take any idea, locale 
or character and provide an outline or plot ‘that is 
different—the type of story editors are buying. This is 
why Plot Genie is in constant use by professional writers, 
men and women whose stories may i found on any 
newsstanc 


SCREEN — RADIO — PRINTED PAGE 


Genie is used in the Story Departments oi every 
major Talking Picture Studio in Hollywood 

Some of the world’s greatest radio serials have been 
plotted by Genie; world-renowned fiction writers use and 
endorse it. Beginning writers find in Genie just the 
help they have been seeking—an ever-ready source of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm, coughed with commercial plots. 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author sold $5,000 worth of Genie- plotted stories 
im one year, Another earned $2,000 in one month. Srill 
another sold nine stories plotted with Genie within two 
months aiter its purchase. 

Plot Genie is not an experiment. Not a toy. There 
many cheap imitations of Genie now on the mar- 
There is only one Plot Genie—an Encyciopedia of 

Plots and plot information. 

3efore you buy any plot building device let us show 
you how Genie can help you write salable stories. Write 
today. Your name and address on a postal will de 
No obligation and no salesman will call. 


THE PLOT GENIE 
Dept. 600 
i 1541 North Western Ave., eet tes Calif. 











How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Nriting, Article Wri iting, 
DR. ESENWEIN News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and_ teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of succes sful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short- stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 
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The Home Correspondence School 
Dept 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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DicEstT 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 Wes 
Street, New York City. A. P. Waldo, Fiction 
Editor. “We use only two types of short fiction, 
Our short shorts runs from 950 to 1,000 words, 
Our page fiction runs from 3,200 to 3,500 words, 
We cannot use stories of lengths in between. Ip 
the short shorts we want stories with good plots 
and snappy endings. The page stories should 
have at least a thread of romance running 
through them. We are not in the market for 
novelettes, poetry or miscellaneous articles. No 
photographs; no poetry. We report on manv. 
scripts within ten days and pay on_ publication, 
’,c a word for short shorts; $25.00 for longer 


stories.” 


Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 
1229 Park Row Bldg., New York City. Demetrius 
N. Tsecos, Editor. Balkan and Greek Picture and 


News Service. 


Pictorial Feature Service, formerly Gruber Fea- 
ture Service). 11% East 49th Street, New York 
City. Edward Gruber, Manager Illustration Ser- 
vice. “‘We do not use fiction material. We want 
illustrated crime stories of national importance 
only. Text limited to most essential details, but 
profusely illustrated. Series or sequences of stories 
told pictorially. Single photos for illustration and 
advertising used. We _ report immediately or 
within a week. We pay $3.00 minimum on ac- 
ceptance. We pay more for exclusive material.” 


Trade Journals 


Grocers’ Magazine, 81 Cross Street, Malden, 
Massachusetts. R. D. Cassmore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We do not 
use fiction unless it refers to the grocery business 
and carries an idea that grocers can put into use 
in their stores. We do not want articles about 
owners of grocery stores who have done the un- 
usual, who have built successful businesses from 
almost nothing; grocery advertising with a new 
twist or unique store selling stunts. All must 
have name and address of grocer. We accept 
photographs if article is long. We report on 
manuscripts at once. Payment depends on value 
to us.” 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Garth Bentley, Editor. Issued bi 
monthly. ‘We use one or two short stories per 
month. Minimum of romance preferred. Fur 
ture store background desirable but not abso 
Humorous stories welcomed. No 
stories about antiques. We prefer lengths of 
1,000 to 2,500 words. We like short articles deal- 
ing with various phases of furniture and decora 
tion not over 2,500 words in any case. Use three 
to four each issue. We use photographs and pay 
$1.00 each if used. We report as soon as pos 
sibly and pay Ic a word on acceptance.” 


lutely essential. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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